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MY GRIMMEST NIGHTMARE 
I 


THE FOLLOWER 


by 
LADY CYNTHIA ASQUITH 


Mrs. Meape had been in the nursing home with 
heart trouble for three weeks, and her doctor, to 
whom she had confided the terror that obsessed 
her, had at last persuaded her to see the famous 
psycho-analyst, Dr. Stone. She awaited his visit in 
great trepidation. It would not be easy to tell him 
of her fantastic experiences—“‘hallucinations” her 
own doctor insisted on calling them. 

A quarter of an hour before the time when she 
expected Dr. Stone, there was a knock on the door. 

“I’m a little early, Mrs. Meade,” said a smooth 
voice from behind the screen, “‘and I must ask you 
to forgive my fancy dress ball appearance. I was 
very careless with a spirit lamp and am obliged to 
wear this mask for some time.” 

As he approached her bedside, Mrs. Meade saw 
that her visitor’s face was entirely concealed by a 
black mask with two small holes and a slit for his 
eyes and mouth. 

“Now, Mrs. Meade,” he said, seating himself in 
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a chair close to the bed. “‘I want you to tell me all 
about this mysterious trouble that is thought to be 
affecting your physical health. Please be perfectly 
frank with me. When did this—shall I say obsession? 
—begin, and what precisely is it?” 

‘Very well,” said Mrs. Meade. “I will try to 
tell you the whole story. It began years ago—when 
I first went to live in Regent’s Park. One afternoon 
I was most disagreeably struck by the appearance 
of a man who was loafing about outside the Baker 
Street Tube Station. I can’t tell you how strong 
and horrible an impression he made on me. I can 
only say that there was something utterly hateful 
about his face, with its bold, malignant eyes— 
lashless eyes that searched me like unshaded lights. 
He seemed to leer at me with a ‘so there you are!’ 
sort of look, and the queer thing was that, though 
I had never to my knowledge seen him and—as 
I say—his appearance came to me as a shock, 
yet it was not a shock of complete surprise. In the 
violent distaste I felt for him there was a faint 
element of—shall I say sub-sub-conscious recogni- 
tion?—as though he reminded me of something 
I had once dreamt or imagined. I don’t know! 
I vaguely noticed that he had on a black slouch 
hat and no tie but a sort of greenish muffler round 
his neck. Otherwise his clothes were ordinary. Like 
the description of Mr. Hyde, he gave an impression 
of deformity without any nameable malformation. 
His face was horrible—moistly pale like . . . like 
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a toadstool! It’s no good! I can’t describe him! 
I can only repeat that the aversion he inspired in 
me was extraordinarily violent. I was conscious of 
his stare as I hurried past him and went down 
the steps, and it was a great relief to disappear into 
the lift and be whirled away in the Tube. Though 
I had plenty to do that day I could not quite dismiss 
him from my mind, and when I returned by Tube 
late in the evening it was a horrid shock to find 
him lurking at the top of the steps just as though 
he were waiting for me. This time there was no 
doubt that he definitely leered at me, and I thought 
he faintly shook his head. I hurried past him. 
Soon I had that horrid sense of being followed 
and glanced over my shoulder. Sure enough, there 
he was—just a few paces behind! and, as I turned, 
he slightly raised his hat. I almost ran home, and 
I cannot say what a relief it was to hear my front 
door slam behind me. Well, I saw him the next 
day and the next, and practically every day. The 
distaste with which I recognized him became a 
definite shudder, and each time his cynical glance 
seemed to grow bolder. Several times he followed 
me towards my house, but never right up to the 
door. I made tentative inquiries at the little shops 
round the Tube Station, but no one seemed to have 
noticed him. The dread of meeting him became 
an absolute obsession. Soon I gave up going in 
the Tube and would make long detours in order 
to avoid that upper part of Baker Street.” 
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“You minded him as much as all that, did you?”’ 
asked the doctor. 

‘Ves,”? 

““Go on, don’t let me interrupt you.” 

“For some time,” continued Mrs. Meade, “I did 
not see him and then there was a hideous incident. 
Returning from a walk in the park one day I saw 
quite a large crowd just outside the gate. A little 
girl had been run over. An ambulance man was 
carrying her lifeless form, and a policeman and 
some women were attending to the demented 
mother. Amongst all those shocked and pitying 
faces, suddenly I saw one vile, mocking face, its 
familiar features horribly distorted in a gloating 
grin. With positive glee he pointed at the dead 
child and then he turned and leered at me. 

“After this horrible encounter you may be sure 
I shunned Upper Baker Street, but one day, just 
as I was starting to walk through the park, the 
heaviest rain I have ever seen came on, so I rushed 
towards the taxis at the top of the street and jumped 
into the first on the rank. A small boy opened the 
door for me, and, to avoid getting my hat wet, 
I gave him the address to give the driver. To my 
surprise we started off at a terrific pace. I looked 
up and saw a rather crouched back and a greenish 
muffler. The speed at which we were going was 
insane, and I banged on the window. The driver 
turned. Imagine my nightmare horror when I 
recognized that dreaded face, grinning at me 
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through the glass. Heaven knows why we did not 
crash at once. Instead of watching the road, the 
creature on the box kept turning round to grin 
and gloat at me. We went faster and faster—whirling 
through the traffic. I was so sick with horror that, 
in spite of the appalling speed, I would at all costs 
have jumped out, but—struggle as I might—I could 
not turn the handle. I think I screamed and screamed 
and screamed. I was simply flung about the taxi. 
At last there was an appalling shock... . 
“I can just remember the tinkle of breaking glass 
and the awful pain in my head—and then no more. 
“When I came to, I was in a hospital where for 
hours I had been unconscious from concussion. 
I began to ask questions but could only learn that 
I had been picked up from the debris of a taxi 
which had crashed into some railings, and that it 
was a miracle I had not been killed. As for the 
driver, he had unaccountably disappeared before 
the police arrived and no one claimed to have seen 
him. The taxi bore no number and could not be 
identified. The police were completely baffled. 
‘After this I insisted on leaving the neighbourhood, 
and made my husband take a house in Chelsea. 
“Nearly a year passed and I began to hope that 
I should never see him again; but I became ill, 
and after endless consultations a very serious 
operation was decided on. Everything was arranged 
and the evening before the date fixed I drove to 
the nursing home with the sinking sensation natural 
B 
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to the occasion. I rang the bell and the door was 
promptly opened by a short man. I almost screamed. 
In spite of the incongruous livery, it was him! There 
he stood—sickly pale as ever, and with that awful, 
evil, intimate smile. 

“In a wild panic I sprang from the door and 
back into the taxi which was waiting with my 
luggage. Directly I got home I cancelled the opera- 
tion. In spite of all the Harley Street opinions, 
I recovered. The operation was proved unnecessary.” 

Mrs. Meade paused in her narrative. The listener 
spoke. 

“Then this being—whatever he is—on this occasion 
may be said to have done you a good turn?” he asked. 

‘Yes,’ answered Mrs. Meade, “‘perhaps, but it 
didn’t make me dread him any the less. Oh, the 
ghastly dreams I had!—that I had been given the 
anaesthetic and was thought to be unconscious, but 
I wasn’t, and I saw the surgeon approach and, as 
he bent over me, his face was THE FACE!”? 

“Did you ever see him again, Mrs. Meade?” 

“I’m sorry,” answered the patient hastily, “but 
the next time I saw him, I cannot tell you about. 
It is still too unbearable. There are things one 
cannot speak about. It was then I understood why 
he had pointed at that dead child and leered at 
me out of his vile little eyes. That was a long time 
ago, but the dread is always with me. You see, 
I still have one child left—I am always looking for 
what I fear. I can never leave my house without 
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expecting to see him. What if one day I should 
meet him tn my house?” 

*‘T do not think you will ever do that, Mrs. Meade.” 

‘I suppose you think the whole thing is an illusion, 
Doctor Stone? And in any case I don’t suppose 
I have been able to give any impression of what— 
it—he—the creature is like,” sighed Mrs. Meade. 

The listener rose from his chair and leant over 
the invalid. 

‘*Is——his—face—like this?’? he asked, and, as he 
spoke, he whipped off his mask. 

No one who heard it will ever forget Mrs. Meade’s 
scream. 

Two nurses rushed into her room, followed by 
Doctor Stone, who, punctual to his appointment, 
had that moment arrived. 

The dead woman lay on the bed. 

There was no one else in the room. 


II 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 


by 
GABRIELLE VALLINGS 


HAveE you ever had the odd feeling that you had 
forgotten to do something important, and could not 
remember what it was? That is the obsession I have 
had for years. I never succeeded in tracking down 
the cause of this miserable omission until yesterday. 

I happened to turn up a house agent’s order to 
view a villa in one of the older suburbs of London. I 
must have intended to look at it sometime, for there 
was a key attached. I saw that the date, by some 
coincidence, was that on which I found it, but some 
twenty years previously. When I read the description 
of the property I was confused by the instinct that 
I had visited it already ; moreover, that I had com- 
mitted myself in some way to buy or rent it, and 
then forgotten all about this intention. This intrigued 
me. I wondered whether it had any connection with 
the thing on which I could not lay the hands of 
memory. 

The house was described in rather pompous words 
as a commodious residence, interior decorated by 
Adams, and beautifully embellished by handsome 
cut-glass chandeliers. There was further information 
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that the garden was unusually large, and contained 
a colonnade in the style of the Parc Monceau. 

I can’t recollect having been there, yet I knew 
all this. I felt extraordinarily excited, the inertia and 
melancholy which had oppressed me lately left me 
suddenly. I was impatient to go there. I don’t know 
how I set about it. I have to admit that I cannot 
remember exactly how I pass my time now. There 
are great spaces I can’t fathom, periods that are 
blank, yet I am often here in the library of my 
flat. There is a blank between my finding the key 
and setting forth. I found myself later in the train 
journeying to the suburb. Everything that occurred 
subsequently gave me the alarming conviction that 
it had happened before. I knew the look of the road 
itself, knew that the green gate would stick when I 
put my hand on it, that I must give it a smart thump 
to force it open, that it would close behind me with a 
dull thud. I knew the house was at the end of the 
road, just where it debouched into a big thorough- 
fare. I knew the shivering wind in the dusty hollies 
which stood in the front garden, the stains on the 
steps, the pattern of the ornamental grating in the 
tall green gate which was set between this house 
and the wall of the next property, knew certainly 
that the drawing-room of the house was on the first 
floor, that a long french window gave on to a balcony 
overlooking the garden and the romantic colonnade. 

I sweated with the desire to turn back, yet I could 
not do so, for an irresistible impulse to fathom this 
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mystery was on me. In a sort of dream I made a 
rush up the steps and, fumbling for the key, unlocked 
the door. The moment I yielded to this impulse 
I felt curiously relieved—it seemed to me something 
or somebody was definitely pleased by my actions. 
I should have caused definite pain to that hidden 
quantity if I had gone away. I felt sure that I was 
on the track of the elusive happening which I had 
been unsuccessfully following through the mazes of 
memory during the last few years. 

The dusky shuttered interior of the place was 
amazingly familiar. I stared at the prospect of the 
uncarpeted stairs, half-open doors, gaping dark 
rooms. I heard the sound of a tap dripping, then 
upstairs, overhead, in the drawing-room, a hollow 
cough, footsteps, a little lame and tired, dragging 
across the floor. 

I went up swiftly, even eagerly, and peered into 
the dim room. Someone was unshuttering the 
french windows. In a minute the dusty panes were 
unmasked, and the hot summer sun was streaming 
into the room. A long beam was flung upward, 
setting the innumerable facets of the cut-glass 
chandelier winking, as it hung, handsome and 
ridiculously out of place, in the empty, desolate 
room. A minute later I saw the person who had 
been unbarring the window. A tall, sickly-looking 
young man wheeled about and faced me with a 
hungry eagerness which I found embarrassing, 
almost offensive. 
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‘From Hording and Ladder,” he said huskily. 
“‘T’ve been here a lot of times expecting you.” 

“IT . . . you couldn’t have known,” I began, 
irritably. Then I stopped, for his eagerness had 
died out, and he had a sort of whipped dog fear 
which disturbed me. 

I supposed he took me for some other prospective 
tenant. I was going to explain, when he started a 
mumbling, hurried description of the place. 

“I’m not much of a hand at showing houses. 
I shouldn’t have had the job at all but my brother, 
who worked for Hording and Ladder, popped off 
at Passchendaele. They’re short-handed, and I’ve 
his wife and kids on my hands. They said if I could 
prove myself by letting this place they’d give me 
a trial. I don’t want to press it on you, but really 
itis worth the rent... they had to lower it on account 
of its being on the path from the river.” 

He whispered this last, between his coughs. All 
the time he was talking I had been amazed to note 
that I knew every detail of the man’s appearance, 
his clothes, his cough, even the fact that his teeth 
wanted attention. I astonished myself then by 
saying : ““You needn’t bother with any more details. 
I have made up my mind to live here . . . I want 
to get out of London, away from the air raids.” 

I expected him to appear delighted at the let, and 
to be surprised at my reference to the raids. Instead 
he had a curiously frightened guilty look. He seemed 
listening to some sound outside the house. We were 
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standing immediately under the chandelier at the 
time. He didn’t say anything to me, but moved to 
the window, hurriedly fumbled at the catch, and 
peered up at the sky. I could see, beyond his shabby 
thin figure, the grass lawn, the riot of roses climbing 
the romantic colonnade, and the brilliant sky. 
I could hear, at the same time, a curious droning 
noise as of a number of aeroplanes passing overhead. 

Then suddenly there was an ear-splitting crash, 
and I found myself lying on the ground. The air 
was full of dust from the plaster of a great piece 
of the ceiling which had fallen on me, across my 
chest was the heavy chandelier, a shaft of sunlight 
streamed down from a gaping hole above me 
which reached through the next story and let me 
see the sky. The clerk had come back from the 
window. He was staring down at me with a sort of 
passionate rage. 

“Just my luck they should choose to-day of all 
days for a raid. They’ve never been over except by 
night, and they don’t drop their bombs here, keep 
"em for something more important. I'll get help at 
once, sir, and I hope you’ll see that, since they 
rarely drop a bomb in the same place, you’d be 
safe enough here, now it’s happened. I’ll have that 
hole in the roof mended. I hope you’re not hurt. 
This is a life and death matter to me; just in case 
of accidents, I’ll get a pen and ask you to be good 
enough to confirm what you were saying before this 
happened.” 
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‘“‘Get me a pen and paper .. . if my signature 
will keep your job for you you shall have it... 
but hurry... hurry . . . please.” 

He took a look at me and ran. I could hear him 
pelt down the stairs and his footsteps dying away 
on the road. Then I was alone in the empty house, 
with nothing but the ragged hole in the roof and 
the sound of a dripping tap. 

There is a silence here . . . then I found I wasn’t 
lying on the ground. A very long time seemed to 
have passed. I was standing in the empty, desolate 
room beneath the place where I thought there had 
been a chandelier. The ceiling showed no trace of 
the accident, only a wet patch. Outside in the garden 
there was still the riot of roses, the romantic garden, 
and the colonnade. 

The old vagueness seemed to have got me again. 
I felt curiously faint. Everything seemed unreal, 
except that monotonous dripping of the tap. I could 
hear no other sound, see no sign of the agent’s 
clerk. It came to me suddenly that I might have 
seen an apparition. I rushed into the road terrified, 
as one always is at any suggestion of the super- 
natural. I have never believed in ghosts, but I admit 
it was pleasant to turn from the quiet road to the 
thoroughfare and walk into a public-house. 

I must have appeared rather agitated as I ordered 
a double brandy. The faces of some of the men in 
the bar were puzzled. It was is if they knew my 
face and couldn’t place me somehow. A feeling of 
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fear and anguish was gaining on me. My voice 
sounded strange and hollow to me as I asked 
whether anyone could tell me about Nemesia 
Villa, the place which had been to let a short 
time ago. 

The landlord leaned over the counter and touched 
a tall florid man in rather sporting clothes on the 
shoulder. He whispered to him . . . then both 
turned to me.... 

“‘This is Mr. Hording of Hording and Ladder, 
he’ll give you any information you want.” 

“‘Want to take a house?” Mr. Hording asked. “I’m 
afraid Nemesia Villa’s been off the market a long 
time. We couldn’t get a tenant, and eventually it 
was pulled down. There was a bit of tragedy there, 
though I never did believe the place was haunted.” 

“Haunted?” I asked. 

“Yes .. . and by one of my clerks, too, they say. 
That was a queer set-out. . . . Really none of my 
fault. We employed him temporarily, though he 
was the worst hand at letting a place I ever chanced 
on. We meant to fire him, but I gave him one more 
chance with this place. . . . Apparently he had 
really succeeded at last when, as luck would have 
it, during that one daylight raid we had, a German 
plane put a dud bomb on the Villa. It smashed 
clean through the roof and dropped the chandelier 
on his client. The clerk was scared stiff, ran over here, 
completely off his head, and asked for pen and 
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‘Before we could make out what had happened, 
he dropped down here in the bar. You can see the 
inkstain there on the table,”’ the landlord said. 
“Heart they brought it in at the inquest. It was a 
long time before we found the gentleman . . . he 
was dead when we got there.” 

‘‘We mended the hole in the roof and put in a 
caretaker, but the rumour got about there were 


ghosts . . . so we never let the place,” the house 
agent put in. 

I heard someone say there: ‘“‘Gor blimy, where’s 
the gent?” 


He was looking straight at me and couldn’t see 
me.... 

“Talking of ghosts . . . I was on the inquest 
jury . . . do you remember what the gentleman 
was like? . , as like to the fellow that was here now 
as two peas,”’ the landlord said. ‘“‘Maybe he’s another 
ghost.” 

I walked out of the bar then. I had realized that 
for twenty years I had been trying to remember to 
sign the lease, and the agent’s clerk had been 
waiting for me to do so, but until to-day neither 
of us had realized that we were no longer alive. I 
was rather scared when I realized that I was a ghost. 


II 


THUNDERBOLT 


by 
MIRANDA STUART 


THE thing that impressed me most about that 
broadcast was the sound of the Falls. You listened- 
in, I suppose? The opening ceremony of the David 
Livingstone Memorial I thought I’d never hear that 
shattering roar again—the “Smoke that Thunders.” 

I know the Victoria Falls pretty well ; spent several 
months there on road construction work in 1930, 
when they were altering the bridge to take motor 
traffic. 

Funny thing about that bridge. I didn’t see it 
till it had been up for twenty-odd years, and yet 
I always think of it as it must have been in 1905: 
two steel tentacles growing slowly out of the banks 
and feeling towards each other across that awful gap. 

Last time I saw the bridge, it was too dark to 
see anything. Sounds Irish, doesn’t it? I’d been to 
the cinema in Livingstone, and when I came back 
it was raining cats and dogs and black as pitch. 
The road was so slippery that I put my bike in a 
shelter on the northern bank, and walked across the 
bridge. It was two miles from there to Sam Turrit’s 
house, where I was staying. 
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You must have heard of old Sam. He’s one of 
the landmarks at the Falls; went up there to work 
on the bridge when it was first built, and has been 
there ever since. It’s the regular thing for ‘“‘the 
crowd” to roll up at Sam’s in the evening for a 
drink and a yarn. 

I was picturing them, snug round his fire, while 
I was slopping through the rain, when there was 
a sudden*crack and a blinding flash, and I was 
struck by lightning. I’d never been struck before, 
but I knew what had happened as soon as I came 
round. 

Have you ever woken up in the night and not 
been able to visualize your bedroom? The wall is 
on the wrong side of your bed, and you can’t find 
the window, and there’s an awful lost feeling till 
you gradually get your bearings again. 

I think I’d better make it clear now that that 
feeling of having lost my bearings persisted right 
through what I’m going to tell you—right until the 
second crack of thunder. I'll tell you exactly when 
it left me in due course, but in the meantime bear 
it in mind. I felt lost—swung clear out of my proper 
orbit. 

To begin with, I couldn’t find the road. I had 
evidently been flung off it into the bush. Everything 
was simply soaking, and the vegetation seemed 
twice as thick and clinging as it normally is. I took 
my bearings from the noise of the Falls, and began 
stumbling round, hoping for another flash of 
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lightning. I couldn’t even see the lights of the 
hotel. 

The ground there is covered with paths and 
Jandmarks of various kinds, and yet in the darkness 
it seemed like virgin veld. I was nearly exhausted 
when I saw a feeble light glimmering, low down. 
I determined to ask for shelter, even in a Kaffir hut. 

But it wasn’t a hut; it was a little shack of branches 
and bushes, too low for a man to stand in. I peered 
in through the leaves. The light came from an 
old-fashioned hurricane lantern, hung on a broken 
twig. A man was crouching beside it reading a 
torn piece of newspaper. The first thing I saw was 
his toes, bursting out of his boots, and I classed 
him as a tramp. 

Here’s another odd thing. I was nearly dropping 
with fatigue and yet I had the strongest disinclination 
to speak to him. 

It wasn’t that he looked at all alarming. His 
clothes struck me as rather unusual—a pair of 
corduroy riding-breeches and what they call a 
Norfolk jacket, one of those tweed things with a 
belt. When he put down the newspaper, I saw 
that he had a luxuriant beard and moustache— 
not a scratchy, impromptu affair, but a curly mass 
that must have taken years to mature. And he was 
obviously a youngish man, not more than thirty-five. 

There were a few dying embers on the ground, 
and a steaming billy-can which he lifted up for a 
drink. I think it was the sight of the hot drink 
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rather than any sense of manners that brought me 
to myself. I came round to the opening and pushed 
my head in. 

I’ve never seen a man move so swiftly. He had 
a little rifle across his knees in one action. You can 
imagine I explained myself pretty quickly, and he 
put the gun down and asked me to come in. There 
was barely room enough for the two of us. He'd 
obviously been sleeping in the place, on a mackintosh, ° 
with a rucksack for a pillow. There wasn’t a crumb 
of food to be seen, and he’d emptied the billy-can. 
However, I was so shaky that just to sit down on a 
dry spot was a relief. 

I told him about the lightning, but he didn’t 
seem much concerned. Large, suspicious eyes he 
had, rather prominent—and a thin neck. 

I became more and more persuaded there was 
something odd about the man. It is difficult to 
convey just what it was. Have you ever felt, with 
an American, that though you understood what he 
said and he understood what you said, yet you 
were each talking a different language? That’s the 
best description I can give. 

It was extraordinarily difficult to make conversa- 
tion. I told him I’d just been to the pictures. 

He looked puzzled. ““You mean—an exhibition of 
pictures?” 

“No, no. The bioscope, the cinema.” 

I wondered then if he was a scientist, an eccentric 
recluse who lived out of the world. But even a 
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scientist doesn’t wear his boots till his toes burst 
out of them. 

I don’t think he liked the speculative looks I was 
giving him. He told me I ought to get home and 
take my wet clothes off. I was too bone-weary to 
take the hint, so I offered him a cigarette. His 
eyes lighted up as he took one. Then he began to 
tear a strip from his newspaper. 

“It’s all right,”’ I said, ‘I’ve got a lighter here. 
She’s rather temperamental at times, but if we’re 
patient...” 

And having said that, of course she lighted up 
first shot. And then he reacted strangely. 

“By jingo!” he exclaimed. He was gazing at the 
thing, open-mouthed. “‘What an ingenious arrange- 
ment! How does it work?” 

*‘Just a spark.” I flicked it on and off. 

““Isn’t that the same principle as these petrol- 
motor engines? A new invention, I suppose?” 

“Good lord, no,”’ I said. “Invented ages ago. They 
had them in the war.” 

“In the war?” He was still gaping at the thing. 
“I suppose they’re very expensive?”’ 

I told him I’d paid two bob for it. You know, in 
the ordinary way I’d have given it to the chap. 
He was so thrilled with it, and he obviously couldn’t 
afford to buy one. It seemed damned churlish not 
to, and yet I couldn’t bring myself to hand it to 
him. It seems funny, but I didn’t want to touch 
him. You must remember all this time I had that 
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feeling of not being—what do they call it?—orien- 
tated. I can’t describe it better than that. But 
whatever the cause, from first to last I never touched 
the man. 

While we smoked I was trying to figure out what 
sort of a life he could have been living never to see 
a cigarette lighter. 

And suddenly I got the answer. The paper he 
had been reading was lying opposite to me, and 
idly I began to read the headlines. 

They were upside down, but I could see a photo- 
graph of a man, and under it in big letters: 
*““WANTED !”’ 

Suddenly he twigged what I was doing. He 
snatched up the paper, crumpled it into a ball, 
and pushed it into the embers, muttering something 
about making up the fire. 

My chief concern was to look as unsuspecting as 
possible. They were pretty close quarters for an 
escaped jail-bird with a gun. I started talking at 
random about politics in the Union. And again 
I had the impression that we were talking at cross 
purposes. He seemed to misunderstand entirely what 
I was saying, and chimed in with something about 
America. 

““No, I was talking about South Africa,”’ I said; 
“‘the Cape.” 

“Oh, the Cape Colony.”’ He dismissed that and 
went on talking about some scandal in the United 
States. I was only listening with half an ear, and 
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when he asked my opinion I said something sense- 
less about getting Mussolini over to lend them a 
hand, when he had finished with Italy. 

Then he did give me a jolt. ““Mussolini?’’ he said. 
“IT don’t think I’ve heard of him. I’m not very well 
up in Italian politics.” 

Well, I think Il Duce ought to be flattered, 
because, without waiting for any more evidence, 
I decided there was only one place where an educated 
man who had never heard of Mussolini could live— 
and it wasn’t a prison. 

My one idea was to get away, but I was afraid 
to be too precipitate. 

“It must be getting late,” I said casually. “I 
didn’t leave Livingstone till eleven.” 

*“You’ve come from Livingstone to-night?” There 
was a sort of hidden eagerness in his voice. ““You— 
you left your canoe at the landing-stage?”’ 

“Oh, I didn’t go by river. I biked.” 

He looked puzzled. ““But—but how did you cross 
the river?” 

*“By the bridge, of course.” 

He seemed utterly dumbfounded. ‘“‘The bridge?” 
He gestured towards the Falls. “It isn’t—it isn’t 
possible to cross the bridge?”’ 

I was very soothing. ‘‘Yes, quite possible. It’s not 
open for cars yet, but pedestrians can get across 
all right.” 

*“You—you’re sure?” I couldn’t guess what twisted 
idea had been worrying him, but I assured him on 
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my word of honour that I had crossed myself an 
hour ago. 

He jumped up at once. “Then I must be off. I’ve 
been waiting—it’s very urgent!” He began to buckle 
up his rucksack. 

I was thankful to get away so easily. But while 
his back was turned I picked the crumpled news- 
paper out of the embers—it was barely singed— 
and stuffed it into my pocket. 

He extinguished the lantern, and we crept out 
into the pouring darkness. 

““Good-night,” I called. “And thanks for the 
shelter!’ But he vanished without a word. 

One more glimpse I got of him. Before I had 
moved a step a sudden blue-white light lit up every 
detail of dripping trees and grass, and that quaint 
trotting figure, with its thin neck and the rucksack 
bobbing up and down against its back—the rifle 
held stiffly out from the body. 

Then came the darkness, and the thunder with it 
—a terrific peal which seemed to shake the earth. 
And it shook me too—back to normality. Suddenly 
I knew where I was and how to get home, as it 
comes to you lying in bed, that the window 1s over 
there, and the wall is on the right side, after all. 

I found the road at once, dragged myself two 
weary miles, and dropped into bed at 3 a.m. 

I had meant to report the matter to the police 
next day, but my boss-boy arrived before I was 
awake with the news that the rain had broken 
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down some earthworks, and disaster threatened. 
I was hard at it all day, and only got back to Sam’s 
at sundown. 

The fellows were all round the fire, Sam yarning 
away as usual, when I went through the living-room. 

There was a chorus at the sight of me. “‘And where 
were you last night?” 

“Tl tell you a story worth two of Sam’s when 
I’ve had a wash,” I replied. ““What d’you think of 
that?”’ I pulled the crumpled newspaper out of my 
pocket and tossed it on the table. Someone opened 
it out, and I went on to the bathroom. 

When I got back Sam was half-way through some 
thrilling yarn—the other fellows hanging on his 
funny, squeaky voice. I began to pour myself a 
drink. 


“It was pitch dark,” Sam was saying, “and 
rainin’—I’ve never seen such rain. Must’ve been 
about midnight. We were playing cards in our hut 
near the bridge when someone comes creeping up 
and begins to climb through the barricade. ‘Hey, 
fellows ! I yells. ‘Someone’s gettin’ on the bridge.’ ” 

‘‘We all ran out into the rain and shouted ‘Stop!’ 
but we couldn’t see a thing. Then comes a flash of 
lightning—everything clear as noonday—and there’s 
this fellow running across the bridge as fast as he 
could pelt. 

“I can see him to this day. A funny-looking guy 
with a long neck and a rucksack floppin’ against his 
back, and a gun, held out as if he thinks it’s going 
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to bite him. ‘Hi—stop!’ we yell. ‘Danger! Stop! 
But he couldn’t stop himself. Clean over the edge 
he went—but he didn’t make a crash like that,” 
Sam added to me. I’d just knocked a glass over. 

‘What are you—what are you talking about, 
Sam?”’ I asked. 

‘Why, this guy that murdered his wife in Bula- 
wayo, and tramped all the way up here, and 
finally ...” 

‘““But—was he killed?” I couldn’t get it clear. 

‘Well, he only fell 400 odd feet, but that’s usually 
enough to do the trick!” Sam was grinning 
broadly. 

“Look here!” I flung a chair out of my way. 
“Are you telling me this man jumped off the bridge 
last night?” 

Sam winked at the others and tilted a significant 
elbow. “‘Just a leetle more water with it next time, 
sonny! No, my boy, all this happened before you 
were born, when the bridge had a beginning and 
an end—but no middle. And one night, as I was 
sayin’, this chap with the rucksack comes climbing 
over the barricade and sprints across till he reaches 
the place where the middle of the bridge ought to 
be... and isn’t!” 

“Funny way to commit suicide,” someone re- 
marked. 

Sam scratched his head. “‘He didn’t act like he 
wanted to commit suicide; you'd have thought 
someone had told him it was safe to cross... . Why, 
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what’s the matter with our little engineer friend? 
Feelin’ giddy, eh? You reely must be more generous 
with the water next time.” 

I was clutching my head hard trying to squeeze 
some common sense into it. 

‘Tell me this, Sam. If this—if this business 
happened so long ago, what made you start talking 
about it to-night?” 

Sam looked surprised. ‘‘Why, it was you who 
brought in that old piece of newspaper just now. 
Where on earth did you find it?” 

He chucked the crumpled piece over to me, and 
there was the face of the man I’d sent across the 
bridge, with the big “WANTED!” below it, and above 
it the name of the newspaper, and the date, 1905. 

I don’t know how long I sat staring at it. But 
at last I flung it into the fire, and got hold of the 
whisky-bottle. 

“I’m damned well going to take it with no water 
at all this time! And to-morrow the Roads Depart- 
ment can look for a new engineer. I’m through with 
the Victoria Falls for life !”’ 

Yes, I left the next day all right. As I was saying, 
it was strange to hear the “Smoke that Thunders” 
from four thousand miles away. But I never want 
to hear it any closer . . . no, thank you. 


IV 
BY WATER 


by 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 


No matter how queer the story, there is, I hold, 
always a reasonable explanation. Or, shall we say, 
a possible explanation? The queerer the story, the 
queerer, of course, the explanation. This holds true 
of the story I am going to tell you. There is a catch 
in it—at the very end where it belongs. The catch, 
however, I leave to you. 

If the end of the story is sad, it at least opens 
happily, for it concerns a young couple who were 
in love and waiting to get married as soon as the 
young man’s position justified it. His prospects 
were bright, for he had just got a good job as mining 
engineer in some natron works in Egypt—the desert, 
a few miles away from the Nile. 

It meant a year or more without leave, but 
prospects of advancement were good. Barring the 
separation, life seemed very rosy to them. .. . And 
it was a few days before he left that the girl surprised 
him rather by asking him to go and see a fortune- 
teller she had heard about. Someone had taken her, 
and she had been impressed. The girl had in her, 
evidently, just that touch of speculative superstition 
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that adds to her charm because it enables a man 
to look down upon her a little. “Just to please me,” 
she pleaded. “The woman is wonderful. Before 
I had been five minutes with her she told me 
your name was Jim, so there must be something 
in it.” 

Jim neither believed nor disbelieved. He felt 
really no interest of any kind. But the girl was in 
earnest. He went, he listened, he paid the fee, and 
he came back with his report, making a little story 
of it in the way he knew she loved. Results, however, 
were meagre and unconvincing. 

“I’m going to make a long voyage,”’ he reported ; 
“‘a lot of money is coming to me; I’m going to 
marry a girl with dark hair and eyes.” He gazed 
into her blue eyes and kissed her golden hair. His 
rather superior smile was, no doubt, exasperating. 
All the same, he didn’t fool her. She had noticed 
a hesitation in his voice. 

“That’s not all, Jim,” she said. “‘You’re keeping 
something back.” “Well,” he hesitated again, “‘there 
was a little more,” he confessed, “but you take it 
so seriously .. .” 

“Something unpleasant?” she interrupted ner- 
vously. | 

Jim laughed. But he had to get it all out of his 
system then. The woman had warned him to be 
careful of water. Of fresh water. 

“She can’t have meant washing,” he laughed. 
‘And it’s certainly not shipwreck. I shall be a clever 
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man if I can get drowned in Egypt. There’s only 
the Nile, and the works are several miles away. .. .” 

“Drowning, Jim!” the girl exclaimed. “Did she 
mention drowning?” 

Here, however, Jim equivocated. He shook his 
head, passing it off with a laugh and a kiss. But he 
kept one sentence to himself. For the fortune-teller 
had said a very extraordinary thing. In warning 
him about his danger from fresh water she had 
used the words: 

‘You may drown and yet not know you drown.” 

There seemed no meaning in them. And all the 
way to Trieste and Alexandria Jim was glad he 
had kept the rubbish to himself. The confession had 
nearly been wormed out of him. He smiled over 
the promise that had been wormed out of him. For 
he had sworn that he would never once go on the 
Nile. If his work made it imperative he would 
wear a cork belt. Oh, he gave fantastic promises. 
He kept them too. A quixotic fellow. But the nearest 
he ever got to the Nile was to cross the bridges in 
Cairo once or twice. No cork belt needed for that! 

Meanwhile, the time passed quickly enough, the 
job worked well, and the promotion and increased 
pay that would make marriage possible came 
within sight. The ridiculous warning about fresh 
water had entirely left his mind. The girl’s letters 
never referred to it. The only thing he had to complain 
about were the hot summer months. In that scorching 
Egyptian desert he had twice had a touch of the 
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sun, though not serious. He had kept it to himeelf. 
As for the Nile, the only fresh water within reach, 
he had hardly seen it. He was too busy to think 
of pleasure trips. It was only after eighteen months 
that his first leave came. He went to Cairo for a 
few days before sailing, and it was in Cairo that the 
nonsense about fresh water cropped up in his mind 
once or twice. But that was merely because he saw 
the river every day. 

Then on a Friday—which, instead of Sunday, is 
the Mohammedan day of rest—he rode out to the 
works for a last look round, carrying lunch and 
tea on the saddle. And it was on the way back, 
in the savage heat of the afternoon, that his pony 
stumbled over a boulder on the treacherous desert 
film, threw him heavily, broke the girth, bolted 
before he could seize the reins again, and left him 
stranded some ten miles from home. 

He pooh-poohed it at first. He picked himself up. 
He could cover the distance home in four hours at 
most. But there was a severe pain in his knee that 
made walking difficult. A mile an hour was the best 
he could manage. There was also a buzzing in his 
head that troubled sight and made the landscape 
swim ; and worse than either, his provisions, fastened 
to the saddle, had vanished with the frightened 
pony into those blazing leagues of sand. He was alone 
in the desert, beneath the pitiless afternoon sun. Not 
90 pleasant after all. 

He reflected a few minutes. The wisest course was 
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to sit down and wait till the pony told its obvious 
story to the stable and help came. 

And this was what he did. For the scorching heat 
was dangerous, he was shaken by his fall, hungry 
and weak into the bargain, and his knee had swollen. 
A misplaced cartilage, no doubt. He sat down and 
rubbed it. In the heat of the sun he began to feel 
drowsy. He was exhausted. A soft torpor crept over 
him. He dozed. He fell asleep. 

It was a long, a dreamless sleep . . . for when he 
woke at length the sun had just dipped below the 
desert, and the air was chilly. It was the cold that 
waked him. There is no dusk in Egypt. The darkness 
dropped at once, the first stars came out, clear as 
diamonds, the sky turned deep violet. 

He looked round and realized that his sense of 
direction was confused. The cold grew bitter as the 
wind rose, but the pain in his knee having eased a 
little, he got up and walked a bit—and in a moment 
lost sight of the spot where he had been lying. That 
awful desert, devoid of detail, swallowed everything. 
He heard the wind sighing over its deadly surface. 
He shivered with the cold, and hunger gnawed. 

To keep warm, however, he was compelled to 
move, so he made a little pile of stones to mark 
the place, and limped round and round it in a 
circle of some dozen yards diameter, hobbling 
painfully. But when he looked for the little pile of 
stones, he saw that there were dozens of them, 
scores, hundreds, thousands of these little groups of 
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stones. The desert’s face, of course, is thickly strewn 
with them. The original one was lost in the first 
five minutes. 

He did all he could to keep warm, waving his 
arms like a London cabman, trying to stamp his 
feet, but eventually he lay down exhausted beneath 
an overhanging limestone crag, and took snatches of 
fitful dog’s-sleep. The bitter wind drove past and 
the dry sand pricked his skin. The stars were out 
in their bright thousands. Through his dreams he 
heard the jackals cry. 

But it was not a jackal’s cry that woke him with 
a start in the early morning. It was a voice. In his 
head, of course. A jumbled dream of the clair- 
voyante woman had come to him—she had said 
something. The sentence fied away over the desert, 
but one word remained: Water! He was bewildered 
at first, but at once explanation followed. Cause 
and effect were obvious. The clue was physical. 
His body needed water. He was thirsty—terribly 
thirsty. 

This was the moment when real fear first touched 
him. Hunger he could manage, but thirst—thirst in 
the desert—frightened him. He had smoked a lot, 
had eaten spiced things at lunch, had breathed in 
alkali with the dry scorched air. . . . He searched 
for a cool pebble to put into his burning mouth, but 
found only angular scraps of dusty limestone. There 
were no pebbles here. . . . Why hadn't the pony 
come back? The search party ought to have got 
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there long ago. . . . It was the return of the sun 
he now dreaded. It came up with a sudden rush, 
the merciless sun. The marvellous desert dawn was 
over in a moment. Already the air was warming up. 
He watched the shadows. But in an hour there 
would be no shadows any more. There would be 
no shade. He knew what that meant. The hours of 
furnace heat. Already his lips and mouth were 
parched. He watched the shadows growing smaller, 
retreating, till they disappeared. The dawn wind 
had died away. The air began to burn. 

Wasn’t it better to try and walk towards the help 
he knew must come? The sun, now well above the 
horizon, gave him a direction. He tried. He started 
off, in spite of the pain in his stiffened knee... . 
He staggered feebly, unsteadily, over the crunching 
desert film. He walked and walked and walked; for 
miles it seemed he walked, but whether he advanced, 
or merely moved in a circle, he never quite knew. 
He saw nothing but little piles of stones, scores and 
hundreds of them. Each bit of desert seemed familiar, 
since each bit was a repetition of the bit in front, 
behind, on either side. The little piles of stones began 
dancing in that awful blaze then. He was a bit 
delirious, of course. ... 

He made a plucky effort then. “A night and a 
day,” he laughed, while his lips cracked smartingly 
with the stretching of the skin; “‘why, it’s nothing ! 
Many a chap has lasted days and days... !” 

Yes—only he was not quite of that rare company. 
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He was unaccustomed to privation. This kind of 
bitter test was new to him. He didn’t know how to 
spare himself. Thirst and the desert simply played 
with him. His tongue was now badly swollen, the 
parched throat could not swallow, his ears, strained 
for the sound of feet and voices, heard nothing but 
the irregular pulsing of his blood. And the way 
those little piles of stones went dancing, even into 
the air, was horrible. He knew enough to realize 
that he was getting out of hand a bit, and he had 
just wit enough left to find a sandy mound that 
stood a little bit above the dead level everywhere. 
He would be more easily seen if he perched on 
its crest. Just managing to stagger up to it, he sank 
down utterly exhausted on its top. 

And there he lay, while the furnace heat blazed 
down upon him. He lay two hours, three, four 
hours... . The sky, when he opened his eyes once, 
was empty .. . the next time he saw a speck, and 
presently another speck, far, far away, but descending 
in stealthy circles . . . the vultures. 

Half unconscious now, he lay there motionless, 
dreaming of water, water . . . hearing it splash and 
ripple . . . ice clinking in a glass . . . cool liquid 
pouring down his throat in a delicious, gushing 
flood. . . . These water-dreams increased his agony 
a hundredfold. And a voice came with it sometimes 
. . . strange words that seemed meaningless and 
yet familiar. . . . “You will drown, yet will not know 
you drown. .. .”” His swollen lips called out a name. 
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But no sound was audible. He closed his eyes. There 
came sweet unconsciousness. .. . 

A sound in that instant was audible, though. It 
was a voice. Voices. A thud of animal hoofs. The 
specks had vanished from the sky as mysteriously as 
they came. 

And, as though in subconscious answer to the 
sound, he made a movement. His body made it. An 
automatic, an unconscious movement. 

He did not know he moved. 

His body, uncontrolled, lost its precarious balance. 
He rolled. 

Slowly, slowly down the sloping mound of sand, 
he turned sideways. Like a log of wood. He slid... . 
gradually ... nothing to stop him . . . to the bottom. 
A few feet only, and not even steep. Just steep enough 
to keep rolling slowly, slowly. 

But he did not know he rolled. 

There was a splash. But he did not know there 
was a splash. 

They found him in a pool of water. One of those 
rare pools the Bedouin mark so preciously for their 
own. He had lain within three yards of it for hours. 
It was so marvellously concealed. 

He was drowned, yet he did not snow he drowned. 


V 
NOT LONG FOR THIS WORLD 


by 
INEZ HOLDEN 


He got himself wheeled to the window so that he 
would be able to see what was going on in the 
street. His friend, Dr. Harty, was by his side 
talking—talking of this and that, saying ‘My 
dear Paul.” 

Paul gave no attention. He had no love of medical 
men. He had no special desire to see this man. He 
would not be interested in anything he would say, 
and this ‘‘My dear Paul”’ got on his nerves. 

It was strange how simple it was to say the right 
thing even when one was not interested. It was 
quite possible to seem to be giving attention without 
in fact hearing a word. But after a time the quiet 
force of the talking itself had an effect, so that a 
word or two here and there got through to Paul’s 
mind. This would not do. 

“Look !’’ he said. ‘‘What are they all doing there?” 
He was pointing down to the street. His hand was 
very thin because he had been ill now for a year. 
“*They have such a number of things to do,” he said, 
“such a number of places to get to to-day, friends they 
have to see as quickly as possible. But why? It would 
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be quite as good if they simply went out for an hour 
or two’s walk by themselves at a fixed time. ” 

He took a long look at the ant-like mass down in 
the street. “It’s surprising they don’t keep running 
into one another,” he said; and at this minute 
three persons going quickly in different directions 
did so. One of them went down, and the heads of 
the other two came together. 

Paul gave a laugh. ‘‘How pleased I am that I 
am ill,” he said. The foolish behaviour of these 
three persons made his point clear. Now he was no 
longer interested. So, wheeling himself away from 
the window, he went back to the fireside. 

Ifonly the doctor would go away ! It was important 
to be by himself and not to have to put up with 
the company of those who were still in the fight. 
Their loud voices came bursting in on his peace of 
mind like great angry waves. But the doctor was 
there and gave no signs of going away. So it was 
up to him to say something, to keep the talk moving. 

‘“*This seat is much better than the last one,” he 
said. ‘‘You see, I am able to get about in it by 
myself, and that makes me less dependent on others.” 

The doctor said: ‘‘Possibly you’ll not be needing 
it much longer.” He had come with good news, but 
it was hard now to say what was in his mind. He 
had been talking about this and that without being 
able to get to the point. 

The table by the fireside was covered with books. 
They were new, still in their covers. 
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“My books have come,” Paul said. “You see, 
before this aeroplane smash I did no reading. But 
now quite half my day is taken up with books.” 

“‘That’s natural enough,” the doctor said, “‘but 
this may not be for long.” He went straight on, 
talking quickly through Paul’s look of surprise. 
“You will have the use of your legs again” ; his voice 
became louder ; he took his friend’s arm, which was 
resting on one of the wheels of the seat. ‘What 
about that?” His voice went up suddenly on a note 
of pleasure. “‘“Good news, my dear Paul, you will 
have the use of your legs again.” 

Paul gave him a long look, white and angry. 

‘That is not true,” he said at last. “‘I’m certain 
you’re wrong.” 

‘But, my dear Paul, it is true, it will be true.” 

He went on talking very quickly, for fear of being 
stopped. There was a man who was able to do the 
operation. There was very little doubt about it. He 
would be able to make Paul well again. Naturally 
it would take time, but in the end Paul would 
be well. 

The doctor went on talking, talking. He kept 
on saying this was great news. Paul became quite 
tired of his voice. 

“‘Great, yes,” Paul said. “But very sad.” 

**SadP” 

Paul said, “It is probably hard for you to see 
that, but make an attempt at the old impossible 
trick of putting yourself in my place. No one has 
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ever done it.” He said nothing for a minute. And 
then, ‘“‘But if you were able to do this, you would see 
yourself now at thirty-three, after the aeroplane 
smash, broken in body, an ill man.” 

Paul was quiet for a minute, looking at the doctor. 
“But for the first time in your existence you would 
make the discovery that your mind was starting to 
do some work. Before that last flight you would 
have had an interest in living. Your friends might 
have said you took a pleasure in existence, were 
young, had a desire to get on. But all that was nothing, 
it is nothing; at least nothing of enough value to 
go back to.” 

Paul took another look at the doctor. His eyes 
were dark in his white face, lined with pain. ‘‘I see 
you have not been able to put yourself in my place,” 
he said. “I had little hope that you would. After 
all, you have not been through months of pain 
yourself. You see, pain puts an end to the desire 
to get on, to love, to everything. Everything is dead 
but the desire for the pain itself to come to an end. 
The body goes on breathing, the heart goes on 
working. That is the sign that one is still living. 
But outside this there is nothing, nothing but the 
desire for rest from pain. You are a doctor yourself, 
you are very near to pain. I see you have no know- 
ledge of it. I say to you that I have no desire to go 
back.”’ It was hard for Paul to get the words out. 
“I am certain there is no going back without pain.” 

*“‘No, not without pain, possibly,” was the doctor’s 
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answer. He was talking now in a quiet voice, without 
any feeling, the right bedside note. “But, after all, 
at the end of everything you will be able to 
walk. 

‘I have no desire for that now,” Paul said. “I 
am able to get about in this invalid’s chair. It is 
good enough for me. I made the selection from a 
store-list. It was very dear.” 

The doctor gave a laugh. Paul made an attempt to 
see through that laugh. Was this man humouring 
him, in the belief that he was off his head? Or had 
Paul himself said something to give amusement? 

Paul said, “In your opinion, then, I would be 
happier if I were like those ants in the street, moving 
about so quickly and running into one another, 
smashing their heads together in a violent attempt 
to get nowhere as quickly as possible?” 

The laugh came down again, cutting through 
Paul’s hopes of peace. He was giving up hope. 
There was only one thing now to say, only one way 
to make the man go. 

“All right then. I will have the operation. Let 
him give me back the use of my legs if he is able.” 

Paul was going to say something more, but these 
words had the desired effect. Dr. Harty got up to 
go. The door was shut after him. The great hammer 
laugh was on the other side of it now, going away. 
Paul was free from it. 

He took up one of the books on the table, but 
its weight seemed very great in his thin hands, and 
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the print was not fixed, it was moving about. The 
words were running into one another. He was so 
tired that reading was impossible. He went to sleep. 


A day or two later they did the operation. Paul 
became conscious again slowly. He took a long time 
to come back. It seemed to be something to do with 
the rate of normal existence. Everything in his mind 
was working more quickly. He had to make his 
thoughts go slowly before he would have the power 
of hearing, seeing, or taking in what went on in 
normal existence. 

Paul had no desire to come back to this existence 
because it was here that pain was waiting for him. 
But it was no more possible to keep from coming 
back than it was possible to keep under the sea. 
He seemed to get to the top suddenly. 

He gave a loud cry, and went on crying out as 
if it would not be possible ever to make him quiet. 
A woman—a hospital helper—came to his bedside. 
He was conscious of the sharp pain of the needle 
in his arm, and then he went slowly away again 
out of the range of pain. A body in pain was still 
there, the body on which medical science had been 
tested. But it did not seem to Paul as if it were his 
body any longer. Its pains were no longer his pains. 
It was the body of some other person. 

But it was surprising how he was able to get 
away from it like this while the heart down there 
in the body went on working automatically. There 
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was much talk about all the desires and impulses 
which kept one living, but it was all automatic. 
When he was back in that body, the voices of the 
medical man and the hospital helpers came to his 
ears. He was half conscious of what they were 
saying through a mist of pain. They said the opera- 
tion had had the desired effect; he would have the 
use of his legs. 

And then, suddenly, the pain came back. It was 
like an animal, a living animal; and because it did 
not get tired, it seemed to be increasing in power. 
He had the feeling that he was giving way, that this 
pain would overcome him. He would not be able 
to keep this animal-like pain away from him. 

He gave another cry; it was hard to keep quiet. 
It was then that the hospital helper came to his 
side again. Again he was conscious of the pain of 
the needle in his arm, and he went swimming 
away from his body. 

At first these flights put him in mind of aeroplane 
flights. But these journeys out of himself were quite 
different from the machine-made flights. The every- 
day limits of walls and roofs were gone. He was 
able to get outside them, though it was still possible 
to see through them. He was still able to see the 
body in Room Thirty-three—fzs body. But it was 
such a sad thing that he let it go out of his mind. 

He was getting near to something which was true 
now—a great thing. It seemed there was after all 
something in the theory of a Place in the Sky, 
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something in the stories with which the old keep 
the young quiet. You had to go up away from the 
earth before you had the power of learning anything 
about it. In the past there had been wise men, men 
of thought, men of science, who had given up all 
their time to this question, this great secret. But 
they had not got an answer. Their minds were 
weighted down by their great badly made bodies 
from which they had been unable to get away. 
And in addition to being limited by the walls and 
roofs which they saw only in their minds, there 
was the disease of unhappy love for other men 
and women. They were false to themselves and went 
slowly farther away from true existence. 

Paul came back to his body in the hospital bed. 
He was able to put up with the pain now because 
he was conscious that it would not go on for ever. 
When the woman came to his bedside he made a 
request for a pencil and note-book. 

A short time after the needle was put in his arm 
he seemed to be taken far away from the sad 
existence of the hospital. Now he would have know- 
ledge of everything. Everything would be clear. 
He would put it down in the book. His body 
seemed so far away from his truce self that it was as 
if another person was taking down the words. Then 
this strange sensation went from him. It went out 
of his mind because he was writing quickly, cover- 
ing pages of the book. He was writing with all his 
being because he would not be there much longer. 
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He would be in prison again, the man who was 
ill in the hospital, the man who was living after 
an aeroplane smash, the man they were attempting 
to make well. 


The medical man came to the hospital. He had 
such a good opinion of himself, he was so pleased the 
operation had gone all right. It was true that Paul 
had had to put up with much. There had been a 
danger, danger that Paul’s mind might give way 
under the great pain. But with the help of present- 
day discoveries it had been possible to keep it down 
till he was getting better. But now that danger was 
past. They had to take care, however, that Paul 
did not become dependent on the needle. The 
amounts would have to be made less. That was 
most important. The doctor kept on saying how 
important that was. 

Paul slowly became conscious again. It did not 
seem that he had come straight back to his body. 
He had been in a sleep from which he came back 
slowly, training himself again to hearing and seeing 
at the normal rate. 

The note-book was on the floor. Might he have 
it again? He had no memory of anything now. But 
this would quickly be put right. He would be able 
to sce what he had been writing and all he had been 
learning. Everything would be clear to him. 

He got the book open. 

There was nothing in it but one straight line. 


VI 
JUNGLE NIGHT 


by 
R. A. MONSON 


I sHALL never forget that walk through the Congo 
jungle. 

Night had come down suddenly. Soon it was pitch 
dark under the moonless sky; as dark as a tomb 
in the bowels of the Libyan Hills. The humid air 
came dankly to my nostrils. The waterlogged track 
along which I slid and stumbled might well have 
been a shallow tributary of the Styx. The black 
cotton-soil clinging to my knee-boots was as ooze 
from that deathly river. 

I cursed my porters vilely. Why had they gone so 
far ahead, and left me to struggle on alone? Rank 
sweat teemed from every pore and trickled coldly 
down my aching body. My eyes and throat burned. 
I felt that my tortured muscles would not carry me 
much farther. It was only malaria, I persuaded 
myself .. . of course... . It couldn’t be blackwater 
fever. The gods wouldn’t thwart a man like that. 
Why, it was a bare ten miles to the river, now— 
and the Congo paddle-steamer. I had promised 
Lenore that I would be in London early in April. 
We had waited too long already. If the gods deserted 
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me, I swore, the devil would see that we kept our 
tryst. 

The fever was wracking me. I cursed my head 
boy, Ndalamane, for not having stayed back with 
me. He had been in a sullen mood all that day, 
because I had shot a skulking hyena. What was that 
to him? The fool. 

‘““Hyenas!” I thought. “The hateful, sneaking 
curs!” They were all round me, but weren’t game 
to come near while I was on my feet. They always 
waited until a man slept, before creeping on him 
to rip at his flesh. 

And Ndalamane claimed them as brothers. .. . 

Pah! Brother of mangy dogs! 

Their hooting came from all points in the darkness, 
blood-chilling, eerie. The jungle was alive with 
the swine, and they seemed to be coming closer. 

I reached a clearing at last. I was just about 
“fall in.” I felt I must rest awhile. Gratefully I sank 
down on the earth. Ah! It was heavenly to rest. 
Then the mosquitoes came in clouds. Their buzzing 
was like a sea-surge heard in the distance, but their 
stings were like fire. ... 

I am uneasy as I lie there. Something terrible 
is threatening. The perspiration is cold on me, but 
why is it so cold on my neck? There is a great cold 
patch there, and it is acid eating into my fiesh. 
The cold patch is moving. I put my hand to it, but 
draw it back in horror. Some loathsome thing has 
scuttled beneath my fingers. Something that felt 
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clammy to the touch. . . . A tarantula as big as 
my fist scuttles quickly across my face, its furry 
legs brushing my lips as it goes. I lie there shuddering. 

Suddenly some shape starts up and dances in 
ungainly circles near my legs. Then it climbs into 
flight with a great flapping of sable wings. A vulture. 

Is it the men of my porters’ tribe, I wonder, who 
ride on the backs of vultures on moonless nights, 
and come down with them to share their horrid 
feasts of carrion? No. The ghouls of the cannibal 
Makalanga tribe do that. They of the filed teeth. 
My boys have another trick. They change into 
hyenas on such nights as this. 

So Ndalamane has told me. He claims that all 
hyenas were once men of his tribe. I had laughed 
at him for a fool, and told him that he lied. 

Well, his brothers are thick around me this night. 
How I hate them! 

The fireflies are beautiful. If they keep near, I 
know I can sleep. Hyenas won’t approach such 
brightness. Fireflies. Each pair is like Lenore’s eyes. 
But that is silly. Lenore is a woman. These eyes 
belong to my boys. I can see that now. 

“So you have come at last,” I say, but my voice 
is a soundless whisper. I try again. ‘“‘Well, do some- 
thing. Don’t stand staring at me like that.” But 
they look at me balefully. They hate me because 
I had laughed at them, and shot their brother. 

They pad around me, but do nothing to help 
me. The ugly Sapaladza comes near, and I call 
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him. He stares full in my face. He opens his ugly 
wide mouth, his slobbering tongue falls out, his 
fangs gleam. For a moment I think he is about to 
spring on me, but then he laughs—horribly and 
hideously. 

Icy fingers clutch my heart. It is unearthly. No 
human ever laughed like that. It is the cackle of 
the hyena at the mating time—and now I remember, 
it ts the mating time. 

Sapaladza steals closer. He is on all fours. I scream 
in terror, for I know now that Ndalamane did not 
lic. Sapaladza has changed to a hyena before my 


cs. 

I look around. All my boys have taken on the 
horrid shapes of their animal brothers. They are 
hunting me. Again I try to rise and run, but I am 
too weak to move. I stare at them in cold fear. 

Then I see the ghastliest horror that has ever 
affrighted the eyes of man. Even Sapaladza and his 
brothers slink from it. 

It is ghostly grey, and bulks monstrously against 
the night. Its head is huge, its mouth is slobbering 
wide; its eyes are like great dull beads—a spider’s 
eyes. Its fat pulpy body is covered with wispy hair 
that glows phosphorescently in the darkness. Its ears 
are those of a dog, and its fangs are sharp and 
cruel. Is it a huge hyena, or a great tarantula? 
I cannot say. 

It pads back and forth, its great head to the ground. 
It is seeking something. It is seeking me. There is 
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death in its eyes. Suddenly it throws up its head, 
and howls like a dog when Death passes by. I stare 
mesmerized into its face—and my heart seems to 
stop. I know I will never see Lenore again, yet 
Lenore’s image swims into my vision. .. . 

The monster’s form is changing. . . . It is Ndala- 
mane—a horrid, hateful, Ndalamane. The Thing 
bares its teeth, and grins horribly at me. It prepares 
to spring. It is the end. I shriek, ‘Good-bye, 
Lenore. ...” 

Yes, Jim, I am alive to tell the tale. I really hadn’t 
stopped at the clearing. It was all a bad dream. 
But I didn’t see Lenore again. I couldn’t. I had got 
my mail when I reached the paddle-boat, and had 
glanced at it before turning in, though that walk 
had pretty well exhausted me. The Portuguese 
steward woke in the night because I was shouting, 
“Horrible, ghastly, terrible!’ and waving something 
crushed in my fevered hand. I opened my hand and 
looked at it. It was the thing I had been staring at 
before I dozed off. 

It was Lenore’s passport photograph—“‘horrible, 
ghastly, terrible.” 


Vil 
THE ANONYMOUS GIFT 


by 
L. VORLEY 


Some quarter of an hour had elapsed since closing 
time before Mr. Joseph Harper put up the shutters 
of his store. This could almost be described as a 
‘“‘pernicious habit’? on his part, for ever since he 
had established his ironmongery shop in Petbridge, 
well over thirty years ago, this ceremony of closing 
had always been a protracted one. 

‘Business is business,” he frequently chortled to 
himself as a late-comer would often arrive, having 
found all the other shops in the town barred and 
bolted. 

And so on this particular evening. In fact, the 
shutters were actually in position when a rattle at 
the door took the proprietor shuffling hurriedly 
across the darkened interior. 

“A stranger to the town,” thought Mr. Harper, 
opening the door and welcoming the prospective 
customer with his habitual obsequious rubbing of 
hands. 

The visitor glanced around and inquired for 
safety locks—two of them. “I’m over from Sud- 
borough,” he chatted affably, as the purchases 
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were being wrapped up. “‘These things don’t seem 
to be stocked over there.” 

‘Twenty-five shillings, please,’ remarked Mr. 
Harper as he handed over the selected wares. He 
felt like adding, “Isn’t there anything else they 
don’t stock in Sudborough?” Instead of which he 
said, “If you ever have any trouble with them be 
sure and let me know.” 

‘“‘Thanks,” replied the stranger, placing the 
package on the counter, delving into his pocket, 
and producing a wallet. ‘“‘Oh dear, I fear my small 
change won’t run to that amount,” he continued, 
as he searched the wallet, producing a ten-shilling 
note and a little silver. ““Can you change a fiver?” 

“Certainly, certainly,” replied Mr. Harper, caught 
unawares as the customer dropped on to the counter 
in front of him a crisp bank-note, still folded as it 
came from the wallet. He really didn’t like fivers. 
‘So easy to lose—too much money for such a scrap 
of paper,” he always would say. However, reflecting 
that customers must be accommodated, he put 
away the note as the stranger gathered up his change 
and left the shop. 

Mr. Harper was distinctly annoyed the following 
morning. Petbridge Hospital Week had opened with 
a flag and sports day, and he had been pestered 
all the way down the road concerning these flags, 
and now he had found refuge in the shop there 
was waiting for him a written appeal from the 
Mayor himself. What effrontery to send him a 
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circular. Surely they knew he was not on their 
list of donors. He couldn’t remember the last time 
he had been sick—he certainly hadn’t used the 
hospital. Ah well, he would make it five shillings. 

Opening the safe and extracting the necessary 
cash, his eyes alighted on the bank-note. How 
delightfully crisp it felt to the touch. Perhaps, after 
all his aversion was absurd, thought he, as he spread 
open the legal tender before him. 

For a moment Mr. Harper could hardly believe 
his eyes. The piece of paper before him was a bank- 
note, true enough, but instead of a fiver a fifty- 
pound one. 

He seemed to go hot and cold all over. ‘““What a 
mistake,” he exploded, gloating over the flimsy 
paper in his trembling hand. “‘But what on earth 
shall I do with it, though?” thought he, taking it 
across to the window to satisfy himself that his eyes 
were not proving deceptive. 

It would only be a matter of time, of course, and 
the customer of the previous evening would be back 
again. But in the meantime it gave a strange thrill 
to handle such a token of wealth. 

The ’phone was ringing. The voice at the other 
end, inquiring for Mr. Harper, sounded strangely 
familiar to the shopkeeper as he lifted down the 
receiver. It was his last evening’s visitor, who had 
just discovered the mistake he had made over the 
bank-note. He was making some sort of explanation, 
but Mr. Harper’s mind was full of the fact that the 
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mistake had been discovered. “‘Of course,” he 
thought, “‘it must have been found out,”’ but somehow 
he felt a little disappointed about it. 

But the stranger was continuing. He had heard 
that an appeal was being made for the Petbridge 
Hospital. Would Mr. Harper kindly hand over the 
difference of £45 to the hospital as an anonymous 
donation? 

Mr. Harper slowly replaced the receiver and 
remembered the note was still in his hand. He looked 
at it longingly. How foolish some people were! 
He had never given away £45 in his life. But, of 
course, he must make the donation—and anony- 
mously. He didn’t like that last word. After all, he 
held the note, and what was to have prevented him 
from telling the customer over the telephone that 
he must have made a mistake about its denomination. 
In fact Mr. Harper was beginning to feel pious 
concerning the whole affair. 

After a few minutes’ contemplation, he put back 
the five shillings along with the bank-note into the 
safe and wrote a cheque for £45. 

The covering letter to the Mayor told of a desire 
for anonymity on the part of the donor. Whatever 
way he transferred the money, the Mayor must of 
necessity know the source, concluded the shopkeeper. 

“Good stroke, that,” chuckled Mr. Harper, as he 
posted the cheque and letter later in the morning. 
“If the Corporation don’t give me a useful share of 
business from now on I shan’t repeat this donation 
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next year.” He laughed quietly to himself. If the . 
gift must remain anonymous to the public, he felt 
sure he had made no mistake with the people who 
really mattered. 

Mr. Harper rarely attended the sports, but that 
afternoon saw him over at the cricket field. All the 
town had assembled and he had arrived apparently 
just in time for the opening ceremony. The Mayor 
was on his feet and the surging crowd became sub- 
dued. 

The usual platitudes wafted over the warm summer 
air. ‘‘Delighted to be present—hoped for great 
success.” It was too hot to-day for sports, anyhow, 
thought Mr. Harper, as he stood perspiringly 
amongst the crowd. But what was the speaker saying? 
One of their citizens had that morning donated £45 
in order to start the fund ! Why, pray, didn’t everyone 
turn and stare at him. But how foolish, the gift 
was, ‘“‘by request,” anonymous! The Mayor was still 
speaking. He felt that, despite the donor’s reticence, 
the townsfolk should know that the benefactor was 
Mr. Joseph Harper. 

Someone started singing For he’s a jolly good fellow, 
and soon the entire gathering had taken up the 
refrain. Mr. Harper was nonplussed. He should have 
shouted out that the money wasn’t his anyhow, but 
the gift had been made possible through a mistake. 
Things were getting a bit out of hand and he was 
wondering what the real donor would have to say 
about it! 
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Mr. Harper heard from the real donor that 
evening. 

As soon as the ’phone rang he instinctively knew 
what voice to expect over the line. Should he let 
it ring? He knew the man must have heard of the 
donation and no doubt would be very annoyed, but, 
after all, hadn’t he done everything in good faith? 

Yes, it was the anticipated voice! But what on 
earth was the man saying: “If you will not give to 
charity with a cheerful heart, then you must be 
made to give with a miserable one.” 

The hand holding the telephone receiver seemed 
to be getting clammy. Would the man at the other 
end kindly explain himself? 

“Certainly,” came back the voice in coldly 
calculating tones. ‘‘Your fifty pound bank-note is a 
counterfeit.” 


VIII 
“THERE IS ONE $0 S” 


by 
S. E. REYNOLDS 


First Broadcast March 26, 1935, with the following 


cast: 
Charles Hartley .. CECIL PARKER 
Sidney, his friend .. CECIL MADDEN 
A Wireless Announcer .. THE ANNOUNCER 
Mary .. WENDY HILLER 
Father .. §8 E. REYNOLDS 


A Doctor 


(Wireless mustc heard as a background to the conversation.) 


CHARLES: Isn’t it nearly time for the News Bulletin 
to come through on the wireless? 

SIDNEY: Only a few minutes now. This must be the 
band’s last number. 

CHARLES: I expect you'll think me funny, Sidney, 
but d’you know what gives me the greatest kick 
out of all the stuff they broadcast? 

sipNEY: One of those young ladies with the blood- 
shot voices I expect—crooners I think they’re 
called. 

cHares: No. Quite wrong. Don’t laugh, but it’s 
the s 0 8 messages they broadcast. 
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SIDNEY: What on earth do you mean? 

CHARLES: They fire my imagination! I get tremen- 
dously excited over ans os! 

SIDNEY: I always knew you were a romantic soul, 
Charles, but I’d no idea you were as bad as all 
that! 

CHARLES: It starts when the announcer says, ““There 
is one 8 O S message before the news to-night.” 
This sort of winds up my imagination. Then he 
goes on to say something like, ‘Will James 
Smith, last heard of fifteen years ago, go at once 
to somewhere or other where his mother or 
somebody is lying dangerously ull.” 

SIDNEY: It all seems very ordinary to me. Sad, of 
course, but quite ordinary. 

CHARLES: That’s just where you’re wrong! Why, all 
sorts of things might happen! The missing man 
might be a tramp—or a millionaire. He might 
be within one mile—or a thousand. Why, he 
might even be glad to hear his mother is 
dying ! 

SIDNEY: It seems to me, my dear fellow, that your 
imagination is too active. You ought to switch 
off your wireless until after the news has been 
read out. 

CHARLES: I suppose it’s silly, really. It started as a 
sort of game I played with myself, then I got 
quite proud of the way I could weave all sorts 
of fantastic possibilities into these 308 mes- 
sages. But I confess it’s getting a bit more than 
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a joke now. Sometimes I find I can’t sleep until 
I’ve exhausted all the possibilities that occur to 
me. Silly, isn’t it? 

SIDNEY: Perhaps you ought to see one of these nerve 
doctors about it. 

CHARLES: Oh, it’s not as bad as all that. 

SIDNEY: You’d probably get out of the habit if you 
had first-hand experience of one of these sos 
messages. You'd find that probably nine hundred 
and ninety-nine 8 O s messages out of a thousand 
were just so many straightforward tragedies. 
Undiluted sorrow, without any of the romantic 
trimmings you fasten on to them. 

CHARLES: I expect you’re right. 

SIDNEY: Anyhow, I came here to-night to have a 
game of billiards with you, so I hope there'll 
be no 808 messages to-night. Let me switch 
the darn thing off? 

CHARLES: No, no! Please don’t do that. 

(Music ends.) 

ANNOUNCER : Before the news to-night there is one 
$08. 

SIDNEY : Heavens! This would happen! 

ANNOUNCER: Will Peter Lambert, last heard of nine 
years ago, go at once to 3 Roffeys Avenue, 
Coldharbour, where his father is lying danger- 
ously ill? The chief home news to-day comes 
from... 

( The wereless recewer swriched off.) 

CHARLES (perspering freely) : You see? 
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smipNEY: Coldharbour. Why, that’s only about five 
miles from here. 

CHARLES (excited): Nine years, Sidney. Just think 
what could happen to a man in nine years. 
Why, he’s probably married, with several 
children. Living overseas somewhere. . . . 

SIDNEY : Well, if he 1s, what does it matter to you? 

CHARLES: It fascinates me, Sidney. The possibilities 
are so enormous. 

sIDNEY : Look here, Charles, this is more serious with 
you than I’d thought. Can’t you stop thinking 
about it? 

CHARLES: I’]] have no peace till I’ve exhausted all 
my powers of imagination about this Peter 
Lambert fellow and his father. Why did he 
leave home nine years ago? Why didn’t he keep 
in touch with his family? Is his father dying 
from an accident or just an ordinary illness? 
Can’t you feel all these things, too? 

SIDNEY: Sorry, but I can’t. All I can feel is that 
you are driving yourself into a nasty neurotic 
condition over other people’s affairs. Affairs 
that don’t concern you in the slightest. Try and 
forget it! 

CHARLES: I can’t. 

SIDNEY: Well, in that case, jump into your car and 
go there. 3 Roffeys Avenue, Coldharbour. See 
for yourself that there’s nothing romantic about 
it. Learn that it’s just pitiful human suffering. 
That ought to cure you once and for all. 
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CHARLES: You're right, Sidney, quite right. Pil do 
it. I'll go there. But what shall I say when I 
get there? I don’t want to intrude on their 
sorrow. 

SIDNEY: You’ll have to leave that to circumstances. 
If they’re poor you might offer a little financial 
help. Funerals are expensive things. 

CHARLES: Will you come with me? 

siDNEY : Not likely. You’ve got to face this alone. 

CHARLES: Very well, then, I'll go. 

siIpNEY: So long, Charles. And good luck. Now I'll 
be able to enjoy the wireless in peace. See you 
later. ( The wireless 1s switched on.) 

ANNOUNCER : Here are to-night’s fat stock prices sup- 
plied bythe Ministry ofAgriculture and Fisheries. 

(A motor-car heard, then footsteps approaching. 
The door bell rings and the door ts opened.) 

MARY (a coarse servant type of girl—very brusquely) : 
Well? What do you want? 

CHARLES: Good evening! I’ve—er called to see you 
about an s08 message I heard broadcast this 
evening. 

MARY: Come in here and let me have a look at you. 
(Pause.) You seem to answer the description. 


Come in. (Door shuts.) 
MARY: He’s upstairs. Doctor says he ain’t got much 
longer now. 


CHARLES: What's he dying from? 
maRY: All sorts of complications, not forgetting 
disappointment over you. 
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CHARLES: Before we go any further I want to ex- 
plain... 

mARY: Don’t waste your breath. I know. He’s told 
me often enough how you beggared him. Though 
how anybody could do such a thing to a dear 
old man like that beats me. 

CHARLES: I didn’t do anything. If you will let me 
explain why I am here... 

MARY: Explain! Bit late aren’t you? Nine years. 
Nine years since you took the old man’s money. 
Left him stranded. 

CHARLES: But I didn’t, I tell you. 

MARY: Listen to me, Peter Lambert. I’ve got a lot 
to say to you. My blood’s been boiling about 
you for nearly nine years. Ever since I knew 
your dad. Beats me why he’s worried about 
you like he has. I wouldn’t have, the rotten 
way you stole from him. Well? Haven’t you 
anything to say for yourself? 

CHARLES: You're making a great mistake. Perhaps 
I shouldn’t have come after all. 

MARY: Well, now you are here, you’d better come 
and see him. But, believe me, I’ve a lot to say 


to you yet. Come on. 
(Door opens.) 


MARY (in changed voice, now one of great kindness): Here 
you are, daddy—here’s your Peter. Come to see 


you. 
FATHER (weakly) : Peter, I’m glad you’ve come. Come 
and sit by me here. Where’s your hand? 
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CHARLEs: Here. 

FATHER : How are you, Peter? 

CHARLES: I’m very well, thank you. 

FATHER: Mary, does he really look well? 

MARY: Yes. He looks very well. 

FATHER: Of course, you wouldn’t know, Peter—but 
I haven’t been able to see for the last two years. 
Mary has been my eyes, and everything else 
too. I don’t know what I should have done 
without her. 

MARY : Oh, get away with you, daddy! 

FATHER: I asked her to call me daddy, she’s been 
like a daughter to me. And you, Peter? Have 
you forgotten to call me father? 

CHARLES: No, father. 

FATHER : Does he look prosperous, Mary? 

MARY: Yes. 

FATHER: So you’ve got on well, son. I’m glad. 
(Pause.) Well, have you nothing to say to me? 

CHARLES: What can I say? 

FATHER: I know what’s troubling you, my boy. But 
don’t worry about that any more. I forgive you. 
I forgave you a long time ago. 

CHARLES: Thank you—father. 

FATHER: Perhaps your mother and I were as much 
to blame as you. We must have been. We didn’t 
train you properly—or you couldn’t have done 
what you did. 

CHARLES: What can I say, father? 


FATHER: So you have prospered. I’m glad. Very 
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glad. Because I want you to do something for 
me. 

CHARLES: If I possibly can I'll do it. 

FATHER: You promise that? 

CHARLES: Yes. 

PATHER: You aren’t married? 

CHARLES: No. 

FATHER: Listen, Peter. Nine years ago—when it 
happened, I was left alone. Just a small annuity 
to help me along. But I was alone—terribly 
alone. Except for Mary. She was our maid— 
do you remember? 

CHARLEs: No, father, I don’t. 

FATHER : Nine years is such a long time. 

MARY: Daddy. The doctor has just come. Shall I 
show him in? 

FATHER: Ask him to wait a few minutes, will you? 

MARY: Right you are, daddy. 

(Door opens and closes.) 

PATHER: I can’t tell you just how wonderful Mary 
has been to me, Peter. All that time. Nine years. 
I know she’s got a sharp tongue, but that’s 
nothing. Peter, she’s been wonderfully kind to me. 

CHARLES: I'll see she’s looked after, father. 

FATHER: That’s why I wanted to see you. 

CHARLES: What do you want me to do? 

FATHER: Mary was our maid nine years ago. But 
she’s been more like a daughter ever since. I’d 
like to know that she really would be my 
daughter. That would let me die happy. 
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CHARLES: Are you suggesting that I should marry 
her? | 

FATHER: Why not? You owe me something, Peter, 
and this would balance the debt. 

CHARLES: But it’s unthinkable! A perfectly absurd 
idea. 

FATHER: I hate mentioning it, Peter, but do you 
realize I could still send you to prison for what 
you did to me? 

CHARLES: I think this has gone far enough, sir. 

FATHER: You will do it, Peter. Please, Peter, this is 
the last thing I shall ask of you. Let me die 
happy. 

CHARLES: I'll see she is provided for, but in any 
case she acts as if she hates the sight of me; 
I can’t see her falling in with the idea. 

FATHER: Call her in, and the doctor, and we’ll see. 

(Door opens.) 

CHARLES: Will you both come up, please? 

(Footsteps. Door closes.) 

FATHER: Ah, there you are, Mary! Good evening, 
doctor ! 

pocror : Good evening, Mr. Lambert! 

FATHER: Mary, get me my Bible, will you? 

MARY: Why, certainly, daddy. Here it is. 

FATHER: Mary, Peter wants to marry you. Will you 
marry him? 

CHARLES: Really, I—er, well . . . 

FATHER: Be quiet, Peter, and let me do things my 
own way. 
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MARY: Marry him? No, I don’t want to marry him. 
Not after the way he’s treated you. 

FATHER: You don’t understand, Mary. He wants to 
do something for you. For all your kindness to 
me. If he marries you he’s legally bound to do it. 

CHARLES: My word’s good enough. .. . 

FATHER : I prefer it to be made legal. 

MARY : If it’l] please you, daddy—I’ll do it. 


FATHER: Come here, Peter. .. . Put your hand on 
the Bible and say, “‘I promise to marry Mary 
Harcourt.” 


CHARLES (hesitates) : Er—but—just a minute, er—— 

FATHER: You said you would, Peter. 

CHARLES: No doubt it can be put right later. All 
right, then. I promise to marry Mary Harcourt. 

FATHER: Thank you, Peter. I’m happy now. You’d 
both better go outside and get to know each 


other. (Door opens and closes.) 
CHARLES: Mary! I have to tell you something 
guickly. 


MARY (in her early brusque manner): Yes? 

CHARLES: I’m not Peter Lambert. 

MARY: Is that the best excuse you’ve been able to 
think of so far? 

CHARLES: It’s true, Mary. I can prove it. My real 
name’s Charles Hartley. 

MARY : You mean that’s the name you’ve been going 
under for the past nine years? 

CHARLES: I swear it’s my right name. The only name 
I’ve ever had all my life. 
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MARY: Well, I'll give you another name. It’s liar! 
I don’t believe a word you say. You’re Peter 
all right—and I’m going to marry you. 

CHARLES: But it’s impossible ! 

maRY: You swore it on the Bible, and before a 
witness too. Don’t forget the doctor was there. 

CHARLES: I know that. But it was only to comfort 
a poor old man who was dying. I can’t be held 
to a promise like that. He had no right to ask 
me to do it. 

MARY: Well, why didn’t you say so before? 

CHARLES: Oh, you’d never understand. 

MARY: P’raps not. But you’ll have plenty of chances 
to make me understand. Because—Peter Lam- 
bert—/’m not leaving you! 

CHARLES: But it’s a perfectly impossible position ! 

MARY: Listen—you! I’ve been doing some thinking. 
Now daddy’s gone—or going—I’ve got no home. 
I’m an orphan. For nine long years I’ve looked 
after your dad. Given him the best years of my 
life. Well? And what’s left to me now? Nothing! 

CHARLES: I’]] look after your future. 

MARY : So you say now. But I don’t trust you. You’re 
well dressed. You’ve got money. That’s good 
enough for me. I’m marrying you, that’s flat! 

CHARLES: I won’t! I tell you I won’t! 

MARY : I’ve got a witness upstairs. The doctor. What 
do you expect me to say—eh? Say “all right, 
forget about it?” Not me! I’m going on with it. 
Where you go, I go. 
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CHARLES: But I won’t marry you. 

mARY: Then I'll bring an action for breach of 
promise. It’ll cost you thousands. I don’t care. 
I’ve nothing to lose and I’ve got a witness. But 
whatever happens, remember one thing! Till 
this is settled I’m staying with you, do you 
understand? Do you understand? I’m stopping 
with you! 


IX 
IN THE FJOTUNHEIM MOUNTAINS 


by 
J. B. MORTON 


BEHIND us was a road leading down the valley to a 
town a long day’s march away. Before us was a short 
climb round the shoulder of a hill and then a track 
across an old snow-field, leading into the heart of 
the high mountains. The weather had broken, but 
we had heard that there was a heat-wave down on 
the plains. We thought of the high solitudes and of 
the torrents, and immediately took our decision. We 
began to climb the steep zigzagging path. On the 
side of the mountain patches of snow lay, although 
the month was July, for in Norway three thousand 
feet or so will bring you above the vegetation line. 
When we came round the shoulder of the mountain 
we saw what was before us; an upland plateau 
strewn with boulders, desolate to the horizon ahead, 
and bounded on two sides by high mountains. A 
strong wind met us, and the sky was wild with 
blown clouds. Now and again the sun shone, but 
only for a moment. There were no signs of vegetation, 
no birds, no human habitation. The track went, at 
first, fairly straight, up a very gradual slope. We 
were on the crest of this. slope after ten minutes, 
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and we then saw that the litter of boulders continued, 
and that the ground rose and fell in a series of waves, 
as it does in Picardy. There was never a clear 
horizon, as each crest was a little higher than the 
last. After an hour there were more and larger 
boulders, and occasionally we had to make a detour 
to avoid a patch of marshy ground. According to 
the map the track ran straight as an arrow for many 
miles, but several times we lost it, as one does on 
soggy ground in the Pyrenees. When we took off 
our packs for the first halt, we were both of us 
conscious of the oppressive loneliness of the place, 
and before we started off again the wind had dropped 
and we heard the muttering of thunder far away. 
The slope became steeper, and the sky darker. 
On either hand we passed stagnant pools, and by 
finding the larger ones on the map we were able 
to assure ourselves that we were not wandering out 
of our way. Both of us expected the storm at any 
moment, and neither of us spoke of it, because we 
dreaded it. We did not, in fact, speak at all for a 
long time; until, unexpectedly, we stumbled and 
clambered across a barrier of enormous rocks, and 
found ourselves looking down a long and smoother 
slope. Far ahead were the great snow-mountains, 
misty and indistinct, and here and there we could 
see a glacier. While we sat there getting our general 
direction, the wind rose again. There was no more 
thunder, but a thin drizzle of rain began, which 
increased, and blew into our faces. We wasted no 
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time, but set off at a good speed, both of us with 
lighter hearts, in spite of the driving rain. We began 
to talk again, marvelling at the loneliness of these 
mountains, and at something terrifying in them. 
And I recalled that long climb into Andorra from 
France, with perhaps a shepherd to be met on the 
way, and one or two stone cabanes. But this was 
lonelier. For six hours, for seven hours, we met 
nobody and saw no sign of life. 

Down and down we went in the scudding rain, 
until I judged by the map that we were upon the 
edge of a great tract of marsh. We could see where 
the path twisted on itself and went rambling up 
the side of a mountain on our right. The wind 
was once more dropping, and the rain had settled 
to a steady downpour. Clouds floated low, and the 
tops of the mountains were completely hidden. We 
sat on a wet rock and took out what food we had— 
ham, milk chocolate, and an apple or two. The rain, 
soaking through our clothes, chilled us, and we 
were glad to be moving again, although all ahead 
of us was mist. 

Clouds of mosquitoes from the bog-land swarmed 
about us as we scrambled along the slippery track 
on the mountainside, but though this part of the 
journey was far more uncomfortable, it was far less 
disturbing to the mind than those lonely rolling 
moors, black under the stormy sky, which we had 
left behind us. Our path became a quagmire fre- 
quently, and for forty or fifty yards together we 
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were floundering through a black swamp. It was 
not unlike the higher slopes of many Irish mountains. 
The rain was coming down more violently now, 
and we were soon soaked to the bone. Also, when 
we began to descend, having rounded the shoulder, 
we became anxious. We had now been going for 
over six hours by my watch, and, according to 
the map, we ought to be almost in the valley that 
was our destination. We could not see far in the 
mist, but presently it became clear that the country 
was changing. On either side of us there was arctic 
willow and dwarf juniper, and the ground was less 
soggy. When the mosquitoes—which, by the way, 
did not bite us at all—no longer flew about us, we 
knew that we were coming clear of the marshes. 
Presently we halted, where the path dived sheer 
down the mountainside, and straining our eyes in 
the mist, we saw the valley below us—but it was 
empty and as desolate as all the country through 
which we had passed. There should have been a 
refuge hut at one corner of the valley, on the edge 
of a mountain lake. We looked for it in vain. At 
first we thought we had missed our way, but a 
glance at the map showed that to be impossible. 
We stood there in hopeless silence, tired and wet. 
The heavy, damp air pressed on us. There was 
nothing to do but go on. We slithered down from 
the mountain, catching hold of a piece of scrub or 
the trunk of a black alder to steady ourselves. The 
rain lessened, and we emerged from the denser 
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mist into light floating clouds. At the same time the 
sky seemed to be clearing, and westwards there 
was the faint glow of the sun behind the mist. We 
went on despondently, for ahead of us, failing the 
hut, there was nothing but a waste of scrub, and 
then the inaccessible gorges and glaciers of the 
main range. As we plodded along the floor of the 
valley we took no pleasure in the snow-white bog- 
cotton or the willow-herb. We said, “‘We are still 
on a sort of path. It must lead somewhere.”’ And on 
we went until we came to a knoll of ground in a 
corner of the valley. Here the hut should have stood, 
by the lake. There was no sign of either, as we came 
round the edge of this mound, with the mist denser 
once more, so that we could hardly see ten yards 
ahead. We sat down to rest again, leaning against 
a rock, and suddenly we heard the sound of oars. 
We looked at each other and laughed. Of course 
the hut and the lake were there all the time. I 
hailed loudly. The rowing stopped. I hailed again, 
and we could both hear the boat approaching. We 
got up and went round the knoll, and saw, not 
five yards from us, the edge of the lake. Nothing 
else was visible. The mist here was impenetrable. 
The boat came into sight, rowed by a very old man 
with a white beard, who motioned us to get in. 
We pushed off, and glided out into the mist. After 
three or four minutes we saw before us a little 
mooring-post, and then the boat bumped into the 
bank, and we jumped out. We appeared to be in 
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a field and were wondering what to do next, when 
we saw that the old man was jerking his arm 
vigorously, and signalling us to go on. We started to 
cross the field, and in two minutes the dark hulk 
of a building rose before us. It was the hut. And 
so our journey ended, and we went into a large 
room and sat down before a triangular, raised 
hearth, on which logs were burning. 


Xx 
DEAD MAN’S ROOM 


by 
ERNEST BETTS 


THe London manager of Messrs. Meredith & 
Williams, general outfitters, was a very genial 
fellow. You had only to glance at his round face, 
fresh complexion, and winking eyes to realize that 
Trevor Harris led a comfortable life and did not 
worry overmuch about matters outside his province. 

He was going up to Staffordshire to attend the 
annual fancy dress dance which his firm always gave 
to the staff. The Brackenham branch of the firm, 
not very far from Birmingham, had been newly 
opened, and Harris was there to see that the dance 
went with a swing, that the polite young men in 
the shop who devoted themselves to hats and ties 
and collars should have a good time. And the 
girls, said Harris, must be looked after. Who better 
than he to perform that office and at the same time 
maintain the esprit de corps of the firm? 

Mr. Harris lived such a comfortable life that he 
did not know that a murder had been committed 
at Brackenham which the whole town was talking 
about. A farm labourer well known in the local 
taverns had strangled a servant girl and disappeared. 
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Public feeling had been deeply stirred by the event, 
especially as the girl had been employed by a well- 
known local family. For three days the police had 
followed up every clue without success. Details of 
the man’s appearance had been widely circulated 
and there was scarcely an inhabitant of Brackenham 
who lacked a mental picture of Sam Oakley, the 
undiscovered murderer. 

One newspaper had gone so far as to publish 
a picture of the murderer’s boots, owing to a circum- 
stantial story about footmarks in the garden where 
the servant girl had been found dead. ‘Do you 
know these feet?” the caption under the picture 
read, and the whole of Brackenham stared at the 
boots and wondered whether they knew. Wondered 
and wondered—and shivered. 

Trevor Harris, happily ignorant of these matters, 
told his secretary that he was going to the annual 
fancy dress dance of the branch, and would be 
away for the night. He took a first-class ticket from 
Paddington to Brackenham, and settled himself 
cosily in the restaurant car. He ate a good dinner 
and even dozed from time to time, dreaming of the 
soft music to come, the noise and laughter of the 
ballroom, the epigrams he would deliver, the 
encouragement he would offer to the flattered 
members of the firm. 

For it was not often, he told himself, that the 
London manager yielded to the pleasures of a purely 
local ball. And it was his duty to be gallant and 
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inspiring and report to the directors when he returned 
to London how splendidly everything had gone off. 
Also—and he chuckled at this—his Arab costume 
would be greeted with roars of delight. He, Trevor 
Harris, the London manager, casting off the majesty 
of black coat and striped trousers for a sheik’s 
costume—it would be the talk of the branch for 
months. 

He awoke suddenly from his after-dinner doze in 
the train to hear someone mention the word “‘boots.”’ 
Such a word had a deep meaning for him seeing 
that all customers not perfectly fitted were entitled 
to return the goods at once—lower ground floor, 
of course. 

“They'll never get him,” he heard a voice say; 
“it'll be one of those nasty affairs that never get 
cleared up. Boots! Mud all over ’em! Nonsense, my 
boy! They’ve got to tell us something, to show 
they’re getting on with it.” 

Trevor looked at the speaker—a well-dressed, 
middle-aged man, sitting at an adjacent table with 
a younger man of about twenty, probably his son. 
They might be customers of his. 

““Excuse me, sir,” said Trevor, “but a little thing 
you said interested me. It’s my subject, you know— 
in a way—if you don’t think I’m intruding?” 

“Not at all, sir. It’s the murder we were discussing. 
Caused a lot of talk and upset, you know. I suppose 
you’re connected with the police?” 

“The police!” Mr. Harris gave a jump—almost 
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a cry—and moved in revulsion from the table. What 
a suggestion! They mistook him entirely. No, 
indeed! And he listened with horror, and for the 
first time, to the tale of the servant girl, the murder, 
and the’ boots. 

“Well, well, I’m obliged to you, gentlemen,” he 
said. “Very much obliged. I see I’ve made a mistake. 
What do you say to a brandy, gentlemen, to cheer 
us up?” 

He gave a quick, nervous laugh, the laugh of a 
man to whom nothing could be more uncongenial 
than a murder. “Steward—some brandy, large 
brandies for my friends here.” 

While they were drinking Harris heard a few more 
details of the murder. It had been a peculiarly 
brutal affair, involving a prolonged struggle and 
abnormal ferocity. The blood of Mr. Harris ran 
cold as he listened. 

He was relieved when his two companions got 
out of the train at Coventry and bade him good- 
night. 

Good-night! He hoped it would be as good as they 
said. But somehow the savour of joys to come, of 
music and dancing, had evaporated. Almost Mr. 
Harris wished he was back in London, where 
murders, when they occurred, were given their 
proportionate place in the news and not thrust in 
your face like—like a hobnailed boot ! Extraordinary 
how the idea of those boots took hold of one. It 
was because he was in the trade, of course. The 
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figures in the boot department had actually gone 
up, and everybody knew that “Tubby” Harris, the 
genial manager, had had something to do with it. 

The train slid into Brackenham station, and Mr. 
Harris, striving to laugh off his gloomy journey, took 
a local car that he had hired to the Grand Hotel. 
A room had been booked for him there—Room 31 
—so that he could change in comfort and stay for 
the night. 

It was an old-fashioned hotel, with bells that rang 
with a great jangle but were never answered, and 
with chamber-maids who looked as if they had not 
quite finished dressing as they came to attend the 
visitor. And what a bed! High, and with long, 
fusty draperies coming right down over the sides. 
Perhaps, in his present mood, the hotel looked 
gloomier than its reputation, if indeed the Grand 
Hotel, Brackenham, had a reputation. . 

Mr. Harris took a bath—a bath that was tepid 
rather than hot; shivered a little, and started to 
shave. As he went towards the mirror a stray news- 
paper left by someone on the dressing-table stared 
at him with the words: “Do you know these feet?” 
and Mr. Harris jumped. Good heavens, how ghastly ! 
How indecent! 

He dared not look any further, and yet the words, 
coming at him like a sentence of death, fascinated 
him. He unfolded the paper and read, against his 
will, the full details of the case, and how extra- 
ordinary it was that a man so well known in the 
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neighbourhood, with feet like battering-rams, caked 
with mud, had defied the wits of the local constabu- 
lary and at least one member of Scotland Yard. 

Hurriedly, and with dismay, he dressed. He robed 
himself for the dance in his magnificent Arab cloak, 
his shining scimitar, and curious hat, and felt a 
little better. 

When he went out into the corridor and met 
friends of his, also in costume, scurrying out of 
rooms dressed as princes, gipsies, sailors, and rogues 
he felt even better, and at the local dance hall, 
which had obtained a special licence for the occa- 
sion, he felt (after a few more brandies) in superb 
form. 

“Why, Tubby,” Mr. Phipps, the local manager, 
said to him, “I’ve never seen you looking better,”’ 
and Tubby replied that a little inspiration went a 
long way, and would he have a soda with it—some- 
thing really very witty and original. 

After the dance he had several drinks with all 
sorts of people—with the girls and their salesmen 
friends and a few local gentry who had popped in 
and with the manager in his office. And then, to 
his horror, the manager had said: “We haven’t 
found him yet, you know—old Boots. It’s bad. Bad 
for trade. The girls won’t go out at night.” 


It was one o’clock before Harris stumbled up to 
bed, feeling that everybody, possibly, had had rather 
too much liquor. Indeed, there were still quite a few 
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of the lads soaking it up in the bar, roaring with 
laughter, and throwing their paper hats about, in 
a manner to shock the heads of the firm if ever they 
heard of it. Sull—a splendid evening, an inspiring 
evening ; he had bucked up the local branch no end. 

He undressed, put his watch by the bedside, and 
turned in. Confound it, that newspaper was still 
there, lying on the bed where he had thrown it, 
with that horrible murder case staring at him. Did 
no one clear up the place—put away those news- 
papers? 

He had violent dreams. He dreamed he was being 
pursued by a bull, and that he could not run because 
his boots stuck in a bog. He tried to run, he forced 
himself, with sweat pouring off his face, and with 
limbs of wax. It was agony to move. Then he fell 
down and the bull put a heavy foot on his face, a 
hobnailed foot. He struggled, he yelled, and a nail 
seemed to enter his eye and put it out. 

He sat up, panting and awake. He felt his heart 
rocking within him—no more sleep for him! He 
switched on the light and felt for his slippers. As 
he did so his hand came upon something hard on 
the floor, sticking out from under the long, trailing 
counterpane that covered the bed. It was a boot. He 
gave a little gasp of horror—it was a hobnailed boot, 
stiff and heavy under the bed. In terror, he leapt 
to the floor in his pyjamas and, as if the thing he 
had felt had hypnotized him, he put his hand 
under the counterpane once more to make sure. 
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There were two feet under the bed—both of them 
hobnailed. A queer, thick smell came from them 
that made Harris sick. 

He must get out of this place, he must get rid 
of the sight of those feet, the very thought of them. 

Scarcely knowing what he did, with his mind 
building up death and disgrace for himself, he 
dressed. He put on his clothes automatically, with 
a burning feeling in his head that the merest hint 
that he had seen the feet would ruin him; he thought 
of his flat in Kensington, of his colleagues, of his 
great position with the firm. He thought ofa charming 
little woman he knew, of the warmth of his fireside, 
and his soul ached within him. Anything—anything 
for safety! He must get away at once. 

In ten minutes he had packed up, and in another 
two, he had left a note with the hall-porter for old 
Phipps—dear old Phipps—saying he had had to 
leave by the first train, and congratulating him on 
the dance—it wouldn’t do to betray himself by 
saying much more. 

The air was cold as he stepped out of the hotel—it 
made him shiver, it was icy. Creeping away— 
why, he almost felt like a—he could not say it— 
like a fellow mixed up in murder. For they were 
sure to get him if he stayed in that room. Thank 
God he had got away in time. 

The station was silent and deserted. The slow 
train left at 6.5 and he wondered what the time was 
and what he could do to pass it away. He felt for 
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his watch and for the second time a freezing horror 
caught him in the pit of his stomach. 

He had left his watch behind ! 

He ran wildly back to the hotel, muttering little 
agonies to himself. His watch—his watch! He had 
left it on the side-table—fool, idiot that he had been! 

Muttering he knew not what to the astonished 
hall-porter, he flew up to Room 31 again. 

Strange voices greeted him in the corridor, and 
he heard someone say: “‘Catch hold of his feet, 
Dickie.” 

He halted in the corridor, paralysed. From a 
recess near one of the rooms he saw four men in 
fancy dress hauling a dead man out of his room! 

““Good God!” he gasped, and could hardly stand 
up for weakness. Then the same voice said: 

““Get hold of him, Dick. We’d better put his head 
under the tap, hadn’t we? Dear old Joe, he certainly 
was plastered, wasn’t he!”’ 

And they carried Joe slowly down the corridor 
without looking at Mr. Harris. 

Dear old Joe was the acknowledged ‘‘comic” of 
the firm. The idea of coming to the dance as a 
yokel, hobnailed boots and everything, went down 
extraordinarily well in the hat department. 

But there was one man who didn’t think it was 
in very good taste. 
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INCUBUS 


by 
MARJORIE BOWEN 


Tue guide said that it was very late in the year for 
visitors, but he allowed us to enter; the tall iron 
gate was slightly rusty and over it was a coloured 
statue with a starry crown. The sombre woods 
came down so close.and thick to the garden wall 
that they seemed to be pressing into the walks and 
to be held back only by force. 

This gloomy spot was, our guide said, hallowed ; 
a heathen temple had stood there before the building 
of the monastery, and that was a long, long while 
ago. A deep restless curiosity had brought me to 
the place; I had been there for nights in succession 
in dreams, when the black forest had been flowing 
about me like waves and I had searched in vain 
for the walled vineyards, the long deserted buildings, 
the desecrated chantry with the echo, the church 
where the great wine butts stood. 

It had been a sad journey through the must, 
along the sodden ways, under the dark trees; the 
motion of the lopsided hired carriage had almost 
lulled me back into my dream; the road through 
the wood was very obscure owing to the blue-black 
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leafage of the firs—the pale light over the monastery 
grounds seemed startling by contrast. The vintage 
was over and the place was desolate; the sullen 
guide clanked his keys and hunched his shoulders as 
he preceded us. I looked at my companions; they 
had no interest in the scene and seemed detached 
from it; I soon evaded them, leaving them standing, 
gaping, with their handbooks grasped in cold 
fingers, irresolute in the garth where the dry sticks 
of dead flowers thrust above the stagnant grass. 

I was anxious to find some of the melancholy 
places familiar to me from my dreams; I heard 
the guide’s voice calling after me peevishly, but 
took no heed as I hastened away down the cloisters. 
He was soon distanced, and I was free of the desolate 
covered walk. I found a poignant interest in noticing 
the difference between the reality and illusion; in 
my dream the place had been larger, but not more 
mournful, the forest had come down even closer, 
the facade of the long dwellings, the pillars of the 
cloisters had been interchangeable with the strong 
moist trunks of the trees, and the twisted undergrowth 
or shrub that was tangled into sombre recesses fit 
for a wild animal’s lair. 

I found a bitter satisfaction in confirming the 
solidity of my surroundings; the harsh walls were 
cold and damp to the touch, the cracked pavement 
rang beneath my feet, the dismal vistas followed the 
laws of perspective and did not dissolve and blend 
into the forest as I had feared they might do. 
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Someone had told me of the little sunken chantry 
with the powerful echo; I found it and entered. 

It was very dark; a dull light streamed through 
the broken tracery of the narrow windows. There 
were mutilated masks on the spandrels, thick toad- 
stools grew on the stone seats of the monks and 
showed like stale foam on the entablatures. I tested 
the echo, whispering: ‘‘Who has been worshipped 
here?” There came back to me like the roll of 
muffled drums—‘‘worshipped here!” 

I had heard tales about what used to try to come 
in from the woods, and the prayers the monks put 
up to keep them out; a nameless altar, deep in 
corruption, had been discovered beneath the old 
wall that kept out the woods, and there was no 
reasonable explanation of some of the carvings in 
the dormitories—who was the woman with the two 
children seated on the waxing moon and who might 
be the thin morose man with the boar’s head on 
his shoulder who lowered in his niche by the north 
door? I had heard tales, but I could not sort 
them one from another then—I was too eager to 
quench my curiosity while I had the opportunity. 
The echo pursued me as I hastened out of the 
chantry along the cloisters and out into the open 

The comfortless sky was veiled, the surly air heavy, 
round about me glided the dead leaves from the 
decayed limes supported by iron props and chains 
that edged the great courtyard where I found myself; 

Ga 
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the cold increased and I thought by the crackle 
under my feet that the ground was glazed with ice. 

Three sides of me were the fronts of the monastic 
buildings with windows that looked into empty 
rooms; they had used the convent for a prison after 
the monks were expelled, and then for a hospital 
for lunatics; there were chains fastened to the walls 
in every cell, they said; on the fourth side of me 
was the church; the last of the dried and frozen 
refuse of the grapes was over the steps, the red 
imprint of the grape-crusher’s feet showed on the 
dusty stone, the hooded steeple went up very high, 
I thought, into the cold vapours that were hastening 
up from the unseen river. 

I was afraid, now that I had after exceeding toil 
reached my goal, that I should find the great door 
closed, but it yielded to the pressure of my hand and 
I slipped into the church. | 

The huge winepresses stood between the pillars 
and cast shadows that met in the centre of the aisle ; 
clear glass had been put in the windows, but the 
visionary light seemed, with every second, to fade. 
Nothing remained of the holy furnishings that 
I remembered so well but the statues painted 
life-like that rested against the eastern wall; they 
appeared to be sainted bishops with mitres and 
haloes, vestments and croziers, but to look behind 
them was to discover the fraud—they were sawn 
trees and hollow with age and decay. Like the mid- 
night music with which I was so familiar was a 
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potent whispering in my ears—I supposed that it 
came from those chained lime-trees without. On the 
site of the altar I found him; how could I have 
forgotten the appointment we had?—I, who had 
prided myself on my constancy. This meeting had 
been the purpose of all my dreams; a dreadful 
anxiety pinched my heart that, after all, everything 
might go amiss. 

He was stretched patiently on his tomb, sprigs of 
hay were scattered over his stone cloak as if they had 
bedded some animal by his side, the stale musty 
perfume of the vintage lees was in the air—or was 
this the scent of the dregs of the wine that had 
once spilled from the altar chalice? 

A sense of my unutterable loneliness overwhelmed 
and dismayed me; I had wandered so far, I had 
been lost for so long; I had no hope that any anodyne 
would ever assuage the deadly nostalgia that 
tormented me. If I could have had either complete 
oblivion or perfect memory! But how could I 
endure this twilight of distorted recollections and 
uneasy slumbers? I was at the dead neaptide 
of joy. 

It was the sense of eternity that was so oppressive, 
time seemed to hang on me like a lead weight, so 
that though I had arrived where I might never be 
again, I was too burdened to rejoice. 

I touched his tomb; that was solid, the corners 
of the stone hurt the palms of my hands when I 
pressed them there; I could see the rude marks 
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where some instrument had defaced his name—how 
anxious they were to conceal him from me and even 
from a casual, curious gaze! I picked up a handful 
of hay—this had been a daisy and that a cornflower, 
that a blade of grass, that red-leaved sorrel. 

The acorn is not yet formed that shall grow the 
oak that shall make the cradle to rock the wise man 
who shall solve my bewilderments for me. 

I was aware of his loneliness impinging on my own; 
his utter desolation touched my sorrow like flame 
on a wound. 

Forgotten by everyone but myself and I could not 
reach him; this was more than love, an essence too 
fine for the crucible of humanity that must escape 
in vapour or break the vessel that contained it; 
I looked at my hand laid on the tomb and was 
startled to see that it was, after all, the hand of a 
mortal woman. 

The guide was calling outside the church; I heard 
his wheezy voice lamenting that dusk was falling 
and he could not clear the desolate grounds of the 
straggling sightseers. 

I felt myself recede from his tomb as the shadows 
recede from the light—the sound of the human voice 
had cast me away from him to where I belonged. 

Yet he had stirred too, raised himself to one elbow, 
and taken his head in his hand as if he would, 
at last, separate himself from his grave; but at the 
harsh rasp of the summoning voice he had chilled 
into stone again. I made a garland of the hay and 
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wished the twisted flowerets would freshen into sap 
and lustre at my touch; I laid this wreath over his 
alabaster brows and left him; the shadows were 
now Clustering in a thicket of fear behind the wine 
butts; I thought I saw nimble creatures moving 
there, keeping stealthily beyond my observation. 

As I passed out of the church I saw the guide 
shambling ahead of me, shouting in a raucous voice 
into the swiftly falling dusk; the buildings looked 
sombre and rigid in the last light and an insistent 
wind was tugging at the chains on the drooping 
lime-trees. 

I hastened after the guide, for I thought that some 
invisible menace was driving me forth, and that, 
for his sake, it would be better for me to go. 

The guide greeted me sourly. 

“You left it too late,” he said. ““You might have 
been locked in here for the night—and how do you 
think you are going to pass through the forest in 
the dark?” 

I did not answer and he began to complain, 
childishly, of the things that came up out of the 
forest after nightfall; I smiled to think how little 
he knew of me. 

The other visitors had gone; my carriage waited 
in the lee of the gate, man and horse asleep. The 
mist had lifted from the crystalline upper air. A 
heavenly star glittered in the midst of the chaplet 
of gilt metal constellations round the brow of the 
statue above the twisted ironwork. 
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The wood appeared so dense that it might have 
been solid; the trees were certainly pressing on the 
monastery garden walls as if they would invade and 
overwhelm the sacred, profaned place; one night, 
I thought, the trees will break through and in the 
morning there will be nothing but the forest, with 
no trace to mark where the monastery had been. 
Who then will find where he lies, sunk beneath so 
powerful an onslaught? 

My driver lit his lanterns; he knew his way 
through the forest very well, and could, he said, 
find the road easily, even in the twilight hour. 

It was very cold, but I would not have the hood 
up—the wool rug on which the dead leaves had 
fallen was sufficient for me; how odd to hear the 
old man lock the gates behind me, as if that could 
keep me out. 

‘Does he live alone in that vast, empty place?” 
I asked the driver. 

‘Not what you would call alone,” he replied, 
“‘though there is not much human company.” 

We started off briskly—the glimmering light held 
until we reached the forest; there were fields either 
side, divided from the road by old apple-trees; 
the fruit had long since been plucked and the boughs 
looked stark against the sky, which was the colour 
of dead lilac flowers and pellucid as running spring 
water. 

When we reached the wood it was different; 
with every roll of the wheels something scuttled out 
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of our path into the blackness under the trees; the 
widening spokes of light from our lantern showed 
me strange creatures on the lower boughs of the 
firs or crouching on the ground. 

I thought that they pitied my loneliness and my 
flight, yet I knew them to be utterly unsubstantial, 
mere wraiths of shade. 

My driver spoke over his shoulder to bid me 
listen to the sound of the vesper bells that floated 
to us from a neighbouring village, but I could not 
hear them. The increasing darkness pleased me; I 
seemed to be travelling to the very centre of loneli- 
ness where I should meet him and our different 
desolations would be resolved at last into a common 
case. 

The light of the carriage lamps fell over the front 
of the inn where I was staying and showed all the 
mottoes written in black Gothic letters over the 
stucco front beneath the carved gables and the 
wooden balconies. 

I left the carriage and entered the inn; everyone 
was abroad; they would be, I knew, far away at 
some bright festival in a Christian fane where there 
would be scented lights, organ music, and grand 
singing; I thought of them with awe and dismay. 

They had left a taper and candle for me in the 
entrance; I heard the carriage drive away into the 
forest as I saw the little flame spring from the hard 
wax; I went upstairs to my room; they had not 
closed the shutters and at every window I passed I 
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saw the pine-trees, blackness on blackness with no 
chink to let in the starlight. 

My casement was open on the forest; as I went to 
close it I saw him on the balcony, the garland of 
perished wildings still about his hard brows, his 
stone mantle covered the threshold of my room and 
he was much taller than he had looked lying on 
his tomb; a disc of light was between his eyes. 

I knew then that this was no waking hour and the 
disappointment was profound, for I had resolved to 
put all to the test of reality. 

“This is another dream,” I sighed as I turned 
on my hard, straight bed and felt the memorial 
stone above me. 

“Yes,” he whispered. ““But whose dream? Yours 
or mine?” 


ALI 
INTO THE ENEMYS CAMP 


by 
HERBERT JAY 


THE firm of Eustace & Co., moneylenders, had their 
offices in Jermyn Street, which, as many Londoners 
know, runs parallel for most of its length with 
Piccadilly, and connects St. James’s Street with the 
Haymarket. It is a narrow and not uninteresting 
thoroughfare containing shops of many trades, 
restaurants, hotels, flats, and offices. 

The firm of Eustace & Co. belonged solely to 
Sir Samuel Mallton, who was also a partner in the 
Sussman Banking Corporation in the City, a well- 
known and prosperous concern specializing in 
company promoting and underwriting. 

Samuel Mallton was an extraordinary man in 
many ways. He was disliked by his business asso- 
ciates, although he was social-minded. He was 
constantly seen about tgwn at fashionable restaurants 
and expensive dance clubs, and spent his money 
freely, which accounted for his wide range of 
acquaintances, if it did not obtain for him any 
real friends. Indeed it would be difficult for anyone 
who had any regard for the conventions to call 
him friend, for in appearance he was repellent and 
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blatant. Nearing fifty years of age, of medium height, 
corpulent of body—he ate and drank prodigiously 
—fat of face, freely perspiring and aggressive in 
manner, he was a man cultured people would avoid 
on sight, but the power of his money enabled him 
to associate with people who tolerated him because 
they were not averse to benefiting from his know- 
ledge of the stock markets. Such, unfortunately, is 
the way of the world! Unmarried, he was, never- 
theless, out for a good time, and was the patron 
and friend of several young women at the best 
dance clubs. The men regarded him very much as 
one regards a fat snorting pig, unpleasant to look 
upon but serving a useful purpose, as these beasts do. 

Samuel Mallton had brains. Early in life, he 
realized that belonging to the bourgeoisie the only 
means by which he could hope to obtain recognition 
and a position was to acquire money, and this he 
set himself assiduously to do. 

At the age of twenty he went into the City as a 
stockbroker’s clerk, and by a natural sagacity, 
managed to acquire a sound insight into the stock 
markets. Two years later he was in a lawyer’s 
office, picking up a working knowledge of the law, 
not for professional use, but to enable him to know 
how close one could sail to the wind without 
breaking the penal statutes. To himself he made 
no bones as to his intentions. He meant to get rich; 
how didn’t matter so long as the goal was obtained. 
And he succeeded. It took several years, but riches 
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came. He bought a partnership in a banking firm, 
joined a City company, and during the war, when 
the Derby scheme came in, being turned down for 
indifferent eyesight, he worked at the Treasury, and 
though he never went nearer to the war front than 
Margate, was gazetted a second-lieutenant, wore a 
uniform, and was saluted by men who for years 
had risked their life in the trenches. Later, by an 
opportune gift to charity, he managed to acquire 
a knighthood. Such was the general outline of his 
history, as known to his associates. 

Samuel Mallton’s connection with Eustace & Co. 
was a secret. The recognized head of the firm was a 
Mr. James Hornley, a benevolent-looking man with 
some pretensions to being a gentleman. Long 
association with Samuel Mallton had given him a 
thorough knowledge of business methods, and he 
could when necessary be as hard and uncompromis- 
ing as his master. 

The offices in Jermyn Street were exceedingly well 
furnished. Great upholstered leather settees and 
comfortable armchairs were there and a large hand- 
some sideboard, on which stood a fine spirit tantalus 
and cigar and cigarette boxes in silver. The massive 
ormulu and mahogany desk was very opulent-looking. 
A thick turkey carpet and brightly polished mantel- 
shelf furniture and fire-irons added to the cheer- 
fulness of the room. 

On a certain day in the spring of 1935, Hornley 
was seated in a high-backed leather chair, with his_ 
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back to the light, smoking a cigar and reading a 
morning newspaper, when the door opened and 
Mallton entered. He too had a cigar between his 
lips and was blowing and perspiring, for the day 
was warm for the time of year. 

“Good morning, Jim—damned hot, eh!” 

“I like it,” said Hornley, putting down his news- 
paper. 

“You would. It suits you lean kind,” Mallton 
answered, mopping his forehead and sinking into an 
easy chair. 

‘‘Any news?” queried Maliton. 

‘‘Nothing startling. I’ve heard from Lady Lessing- 
ham. She’s calling this morning at eleven.” 

Hornley sorted out some letters on the desk and 
handed one to Mallton who, putting on his spectacles, 
read it, and then said, “I’ve made inquiries about 
Lessingham. His firm’s doing very well indeed, and 
he himself is ambitious. He can pay. His wife’s 
family aren’t too well off, these blue-blooders rarely 
are, but they move in the best set, and she’s as proud 
and stuck-up as he is. The figure I mentioned isn’t 
too high.” 

“£10,000?” queried Hornley. 

“‘That’s it.” 

“I should say £5,000 would be wiser,” Hornley 
suggested. 

“Why?” 

‘‘My information is that the woman has spirit and 
influential friends,” replied Hornley. 
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**Wel]] ?”? 

“You recollect the Rodney case. If we’d asked 
less we would have saved ourselves a lot of trouble.” 

“The Rodneys hadn’t the money we thought. 
The Lessinghams definitely have. I want £10,000. 
Understand?” 

“Yes,” replied Hornley. 

“And by the way,” said Mallton, ‘“‘that microphone 
isn’t working well.” He went over to it. It was 
fixed in the curtains and was hidden from sight of 
callers, in their folds. ‘““The voices sound muffled 
sometimes,” he continued. He moved the curtains, 
disclosing the instrument, and re-arranged them so 
as to give the sounds in the room a better chance 
of reaching the microphone. “I want to hear the 
Lessingham woman,” he said. 

A knock came at the door and a clerk entered 
and gave Hornley a piece of paper. He looked at 
it and said, ‘‘When I ring,” and the clerk retired. 

“‘Who is it?” asked Mallton. 

‘“‘Lady Lessingham,” replied Hornley. “She’s 
punctual.” 

“I shall listen in. No hedging mind. Remember 
my instructions are to stick to the ten.” 

“Very well,” replied Hornley. 

Mallton put on his hat and stalked pompously out 
of the room with a peculiar wobbling gait, as though 
he had stiff knees, by a second door to the one used 
by the clerk. When he had gone, Hornley waited a 
minute before pressing a bell-push on his desk, and 
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the clerk ushered Lady Lessingham into the room. 
She was tall, with an oval face and beautifully 
chiselled features, large bluish-grey eyes, a well- 
shaped mouth, and a perfect nose, whose sensitive 
nostrils, combined with a firm round chin, showed 
her to be a woman of spirit. But what struck Hornley 
most during the interview was her perfect ease of 
manner. She was well dressed, from her attractive 
hat to her dainty shoes. She bowed very slightly 
to Hornicy, who rose upon her entrance. 

“Won't you be seated?” Hornley asked, indicating 
an armchair. 

‘Thank you.” 

‘“‘Allow me to introduce myself,” said Hornley. 
*““My name is James Hornley, and I’m the principal 
of this firm. As you know, we are acting for a client 
who has come into possession of some correspondence 
of yours which he thinks you would like to have 
returned to you. He would like to hand it over to 
you gratuitously, but it cost him a considerable 
sum of money to obtain and he, therefore, wishes 
to have his outlay reimbursed and to make, I 
understand, something for himself over the transac- 
tion.” 

“I see, blackmail,” said Lady Lessingham. 

“Call it what name you like, Lady Lessingham, 
it is quite immaterial to us.” 

“You are aware, of course, that in acting for this 
blackmailer you are making yourselves his accom- 
plices?” 
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“We are aware of that. We naturally know exactly 
where we stand in the matter, and are prepared to 
abide by the consequences,” replied Hornley. 

‘Evidently you have experience in these matters,”’ 
suggested Lady Lessingham. 

“That I cannot discuss.” 

“Before deciding, I should like to know the price 
you ask for this correspondence?” 

‘Certainly. The price asked is £10,000,” replied 
Hornley. 

When she heard the figure, Lady Lessingham, for 
a moment, showed some concern, but she instantly 
recovered herself and asked in a normal voice: 

“And if I refuse to be blackmailed?” 

“IT cannot believe your ladyship would be so 
unwise.” 

‘But the amount you mention is so large a sum 
that I may not have it, nor be in a position to obtain 
it, even if I were inclined to.” 

“Your position is fully known to our client,” 
replied Hornley. 

“I see. Then there appears to be no advantage 
in discussing the matter further. You will hear 
from me within a few days,” and then she added, 
“or from my solicitors, or possibly, others.” Lady 
Lessingham rose. 

“There is no hurry, Lady Lessingham. Suppose 
we say that we may expect a communication—of 
whatever character—within a fortnight?” suggested 
Hornley. 
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‘“‘Very well,” and Lady Lessingham again bowed 
slightly, and crossed to the door. 

Two minutes later, Mallton entered the office. 

‘You managed that very well, Jim,” he said, 
“and I think you will find the money will be paid.” 

“I hope so,” Hornley answered, ‘“‘but as you 
know I’m always nervous where women are con- 
cerned. You never know what shots they have in 
their locker, and they sometimes do things that are 
quite inexplicable. All the same, I still think £5,000 
would have been wiser.” 

“In these affairs you must always weigh the 
position of the parties,” said Mallton. ‘“‘The Lessing- 
hams have money. Leslie Lessingham, the husband, 
was left six figures by his father, and he is senior 
partner in one of the first dozen stockbroking firms 
in the City. A scandal wou ee his business. 
No, he’ll pay up, you'll see.’ 

“But you are failing to take the lady into account,’ 
said Hornley. “She may not even give him the 
opportunity. To get so large a sum she would be 
compelled to confess that something was wrong, and 
to do that she would put herself in a position only 
little better than if he saw the actual letters.” 

‘*That may be so,” Mallton answered, “‘but she 
probably has many rich friends. She might get the 
money without going to her husband at all. Have 
you thought of that? Your trouble, Jim, is that 
you always think too small.” 

*“Well, as you say, we shall see. I hope you’ re right.” 
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The telephone rang, and while Hornley answered 
it, Mallton walked into the outer office. 

Upon leaving Eustace & Co.’s offices, Lady 
Lessingham turned west, with the intention of 
crossing Piccadilly and walking up Bond Street. 
As she entered St. James’s Street, she ran into her 
cousin, Percy Stanhope, a tall, athletic man, who 
was making quite a name for himself as a brain 
specialist. 

*“‘Hullo, Steph, this is luck! I’m delighted to see 
you. Where are you off to? And, by the way, what’s 
the matter with you? You look worried, dear.” 

“TI am, Percy. I’ve just had an upsetting interview.” 

“With a doctor, or a moneylender?’’ queried 
Stanhope. 

‘With a blackmailer.” 

‘‘A blackmailer, eh? Gad, that sounds bad! 
Curiously enough, I’m in the same boat myself. 
There seems to be an epidemic of it. May I know 
about you, or is it too personal ?”’ 

After thinking a minute, Lady Lessingham 
answered: “Yes, I think you may. It will relieve 
me to talk it over with someone, and as you are in 
the same boat you may be able to advise me.” 

‘I will if I can. Shall we go to my place where 
we can be quiet?” asked Stanhope. 

Lady Lessingham nodded, and Stanhope and she 
were quickly taxied to Devonshire Street where he 
practised. Stanhope mixed brandies and sodas, 
saying that she looked in need of one. 
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“‘Now tell me about it,” said Stanhope, when they 
had finished their drinks. 

““A few days ago I had a letter from some people 
called Eustace & Co... .”’ she began. 

“‘Well, I’m hanged !”’ he interrupted. “‘Why, those 
are the people in my case. I’m awfully glad I bumped 
into you, Steph, because I really believe I shall be 
able to help you. It seems like the hand of Providence, 
nothing less. Go on.”’ 

“‘Well, they asked me to call with reference to 
some correspondence that had come into the hands 
of one of their clients, and to make an appointment 
convenient to me. I knew what they referred to, 
so I made the appointment and I saw a man named 
Hornley, who said he was the head of the firm, half 
an hour ago.” 

*“‘And the upshot was?”’ asked Stanhope. 

“‘They demanded £10,000—a preposterous sum.” 

“It is as serious as that, eh? I don’t want to know 
the details unless you wish, Steph, but...” 

“T think I would prefer to tell you ‘the details,’ 
as you call them. If you are to advise me you ought 
to know them.” 

“It is just as you wish, dear, but I don’t want to 
pry into your secrets if it is avoidable, although I 
should naturally treat them professionally.” 

“I know that, Percy,” replied Lady Lessingham. 
“‘Well, the beginning of the story dates back nearly 
seven years, when I took that health trip to Brazil— 
you remember, after my illness?” 
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Stanhope nodded. 

“On the boat I met a young Brazilian. We were 
attracted to each other from the start, and on arrival 
at Rio de Janeiro I saw him daily and he introduced 
me to his people and a wide circle of friends; and 
really, I had the gayest and most exciting time of 
even my pleasurable life. His people were fabulously 
wealthy, importers or exporters or something like 
that, and there was nothing they wouldn’t, and 
didn’t, do for me. We, Carl and I, became greatly 
attached to one another, and he begged me to 
divorce Leslie and marry him and come and live 
in Rio. I admit I was tempted: he swept me com- 
pletely off my feet. I grew to love Carl, but my 
husband and my son and my love of convention 
ultimately won, and I returned to London and to 
Leslie. For months Carl wrote to me by every mail 
the most passionate letters possible, and I replied 
almost equally foolishly. In fact, I was leading a 
double life, as Leslie’s wife in the flesh in London, 
and as Carl’s lover in the spirit in Rio. Carl begged 
me, again and again, to go out to him, but I always 
resisted. Then, about a year after I returned to 
London, he fell in love with a girl out there. He 
broke the news very gallantly and very gently, and 
I wrote and told him I quite understood, and that 
perhaps it was the best solution for us both, and 
I wished him all sorts of good luck. All the same, 
I was terribly upset. After his marriage, we corre- 
sponded occasionally, but of course the romance 
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was broken. He seems to have treasured the letters 
I wrote to him before he married and to have kept 
them, because about four years ago he wrote and 
told me that a robbery had taken place, and amongst 
other things my letters had been stolen. He was full 
of apologies for not having destroyed them, but said 
that they had meant so much to him. Well, time 
passed and nothing occurred, and I had almost 
forgotten the robbery when I had the letter from 
Eustace & Co.” 

Stanhope listened attentively to Lady Lessingham’s 
recital without interrupting it. When she had 
finished he said contemplatively : 

“I see. I quite see. It’s a rum world. Damned 
funny!” And then asked—coming to earth—‘‘I 
suppose you aren’t thinking of paying the money?” 

‘IT haven't it,’ Lady Lessingham answered, ‘‘and 
even if I had, I doubt whether I should hand it 
over. If things come to the worst Leslie will have to 
be broadminded about it; if he isn’t—if he isn’t— 
well, that will be that!” she added, with a shrug of 
the shoulders. 

‘*‘Look here, Steph, you mustn’t worry. I meant 
every word I said when I told you I thought I 
could help you. To-day’s Wednesday. By Saturday 
night I shall probably get your letters for you 
without your having to hand over a red cent. It’s 
the longest arm of coincidence possible that we 
should be attacked by the same blackmailers, but 
it has occurred ; that’s your luck. I am carrying the 
warfare into the enemy’s camp.” 
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“It will be just fine if you succeed. At any rate, 
you’ve given me hope,” said Lady Lessingham. 
“*Thank you for that.” 

*‘Now listen carefully, Steph, to what I would like 
you to do. I want you to be in at the finish, and the 
finish, if all goes according to plan, will take place 
at Paul Lawrence’s place at Reigate on Saturday 
evening. I know the Lawrences are friends of yours. 
They often speak of you. Paul and I have been pals 
from our school days. We would do anything for 
one another, and he’s proving his friendship now. 
Well, I want you to come to their house at Reigate 
on Saturday and reach there about nine o'clock. 
I shall meet you there, and I think I can promise 
you some sport.” 

“It sounds thrilling. Nothing shall keep me 
away.” 

*‘And now, Steph, what do you say to hearing 
‘the details’ of my lurid past that gave rise to the 
activities of our friends in Jermyn Street? Confidence 
begets confidence, you know, and a woman’s 
proverbial curiosity. .. .” 

‘Would my hearing them help?’ asked Lady 
Lessingham. 

““No. Not now.” 

‘Well, Pll prove that women aren’t more curious 
than men,” replied Lady Lessingham, ‘“‘by letting 
you off telling me. At any rate for the present,” 
she added, laughingly. 


One of the prettiest views near London is that from 
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Reigate Hill into the valley that lies to the left as 
one descends the hill. At night, the lights of the 
town give it a fairylike appearance. So, once more, 
thought Lady Lessingham as her taxi took her to 
the Lawrences on the following Saturday evening. 

Their place was a couple of miles outside the town. 
It was a large house standing in several acres of 
well-timbered land, and was approached by a long 
semi-circular drive, fringed with trees, so that the 
house was nearly hidden from the public road and 
was many hundreds of yards from it. As the taxi 
entered the drive, Stanhope himself came to the 
door to meet her. 

“‘There’s no host or hostess to receive you,” said 
Stanhope. “They have left me to do the honours. 
The only servant in the house is Forbes, the butler, 
but he will get you anything you like.” 

“I don’t want anything, thanks. I finished dinner 
less than an hour ago.” 

‘‘We may have a long wait before us, Steph,” 
said Stanhope, later, “but on the other hand the 
fun—rather grim fun for one of the actors, though 
-——may commence quite soon. You must forgive me 
if I postpone telling you anything now. Like Law- 
rence, who is a leading actor in this little drama, 
I have a keen sense of the dramatic, and I don’t 
want to spoil your enjoyment by telling you the 
story beforehand.” 

“*I quite see,” said Lady Lessingham. 

“I want you to come with me to the room above 
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this, where we can obtain a view of the road. The 
next incident, Steph, will be the coming of a motor- 
car through the entrance gate, and I must be at 
the back of the house when the car draws up there.” 

It was fully two hours before a large car, driven 
by a chauffeur, rapidly entered the drive. Stanhope 
rose quickly and rushed to the back yard and Lady 
Lessingham followed him. The solitary passenger in 
the car was gesticulating wildly and shouting at 
the chauffeur, demanding to know where the devil 
he was driving to. Immediately the car stopped, 
Stanhope opened the door and jumped in, and 
much to the passenger’s astonishment pinioned his 
arms, and the chauffeur, entering from the other 
side, pushed a gag into his mouth and they then 
frog-marched him into the house. 

Arriving in the library, the man’s hands were 
bound to a particularly stout chair, which had 
evidently been purposely placed in the middle of 
the large room. His shoes were then removed and 
the gag taken from his mouth. 

‘‘What the devil do you mean by this, Mason?” 
thundered Sir Samuel Mallton, puffing and blowing 
from the encounter, “‘I’ll have the police on you, 
and on you too,” he continued, turning to Stanhope, 
“‘whoever you are. This is an outrage.” 

“Before the night is over, I fancy you will be as 
anxious to avoid the police as you are now to seek 
them,” Stanhope said quietly. 

Lady Lessingham, who had witnessed the scene 
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in the back yard, entered the room, rather to the 
surprise of Mallton, who shouted at her, “Hullo! 
So you’re another of them.” 

“Lady Lessingham,” said Stanhope, ‘“‘come over 
here. I want to introduce you to Sir Samuel Mallton, 
the proprietor of the firm of Eustace & Co., of 
Jermyn Street, moneylenders and blackmailers.” 

This introduction enabled Mallton, with his 
quick perception, to get a line upon the proceedings, 
and somewhat relieved, he said: 

“So that’s it, 1s it? Well, we shall see who will 
laugh last over this business. You will find you have 
mistaken your quarry this time, I’m thinking.” 

“Sir Samuel Mallton, Lady Lessingham,” Stan- 
hope continued, “‘is also quite an important man 
in the City. He is a partner in the Sussman Banking 
Corporation and a Liveryman of the Studmakers’ 
Guild, both highly reputable institutions.”’. 

This statement of his attainments, made in a 
quiet conversational tone by Stanhope, rather 
pleased Mallton, who took it as showing that he 
had to deal with people of his own class and not 
with a gang of thieves. 

“I don’t think,” went on Stanhope, turning to 
Lawrence, who had not, so far, spoken, and was in 
Mallton’s chauffeur’s uniform, ‘‘that you, Lawrence, 
have been formally introduced to our visitor. This, 
Mallton, is Leslie Lawrence, the actor, whom you 
have probably seen on the stage. He has an enviable 
reputation in his profession for make-up, which will 
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account for your pardonable mistake in taking him 
for Mason your chauffeur, who, by the way, Mallton, 
we have bribed to leave this country. Lawrence’s 
hobby, Mallton, is criminology, and I believe he 
has few superiors in that branch of study, so that 
you see he is well worth meeting.” 

Lawrence quietly removed his wig and rather 
heavy dark moustache, and Mallton regarded him 
with curiosity and keen attention. 

“Then, Mallton, we come to myself,” Stanhope 
continued. ‘‘We have never been introduced, I think, 
although I know your manager, James Hornley, 
whom I have called upon thrice. Although you have 
not seen me, you may have heard my voice over 
your private microphone in your flat above your 
offices, where, I understand, you listen in on 
occasion.” 

For the first time Mallton began to show some 
signs of apprehension, but his innate belief in himself 
quickly came to his aid. 

‘“‘My name, Mallton, is Percy Stanhope. I practise 
in Devonshire Street, Mayfair, and I have some 
reputation as a brain specialist, but you probably 
know that much from inquiries your firm has 
made, eh?” 

Maliton refrained from answering, but it was 
apparent that his assurance was slowly leaving him, 
as he sat, minus his shoes, with his hands firmly 
bound to the arms of the chair. 

“As you will surmise, Maliton, I am greatly 
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interested in the human brain. I have made hundreds 
of operations on the brains of patients. Your case 
interests me enormously, Mallton. Here are you, a 
man of position and wealth, not content with 
enjoying those advantages like other men similarly 
placed but making money by blackmailing your 
fellow creatures, knowing, as you must know, the 
suffering you cause them. Your brain must be 
quite abnormal, Mallton, and worth studying, and 
I am going, in the interests of science as much as 
to punish you, to perform an operation upon you 
in order to observe it functioning and to try to 
diagnose, if possible, the cause of your gross in- 
humanity.” 

Malliton, who had been intently studying Stan- 
hope’s face as he spoke, now became alarmed and 
struggled desperately to free himself, shouting loudly 
the while for help. 

“It is quite futile for you to make that noise,” 
continued Stanhope. “‘This house is situated many 
hundreds of yards from the road, and the nearest 
neighbour is a quarter of a mile away. The windows, 
too, are shuttered. With the exception of we four, 
there is no one else in the house. The butler is the 
only servant, and he is keeping watch outside to 
see that we are not disturbed.” 

After a pause, during which he had opened a 
case of surgical instruments, Stanhope again ad- 
dressed Mallton. 

“The operation of trepanning, Mallton, is a 
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dangerous one, but I shall use what skill I possess, 
and it may possibly be that your life will not be 
forfeited, but if it is it will matter little to me, as 
I take the view that such men as you are better out 
of the world than in it.” 

Mallton’s fear was now intense. The bravado he 
showed at first had entirely disappeared, and he 
watched Stanhope as though fascinated by him, 
much as a rabbit watches a snake. 

“You are insane! A madman! A murderer!” he 
shouted, wrestling unsuccessfully to get out of his 
bonds. 

“Blackmail,” said Stanhope, “‘can on occasion be 
as villainous as murder. Lady Lessingham here and 
I have both suffered at your hands.” 

The mention of Lady Lessingham’s name made 
Maliton turn appealingly to her. “‘For God’s sake, 
Lady Lessingham, don’t let him murder me! He 
is obviously quite insane, anyone can see that. 
Protect me from him,” Mallton implored, “and [ll 
do anything for you you wish. Give you anything 
you ask. For Heaven’s sake help me! Help me!”’ 

But Lady Lessingham did not answer him. 

Seeing this, Mallton turned to Stanhope. “Give 
me another chance, Stanhope,” he pleaded, with 
tears in his eyes, “I swear by God Almighty that 
I'll never blackmail anyone again. And [ll make 
reparation, any reparation you say. Give me just 
one more chance. For God’s sake, do, Stanhope, 
please, please !”” 
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‘““We have already considered your turning craven, 
Mallton,” Stanhope answered, ‘‘and we may possibly 
give you the chance you ask for upon conditions.” 

‘Yes, yes,” said Mallton, eagerly. 

“The conditions are that you hand over to us 
the keys of your safe so that we may destroy all 
papers, documents, letters, etc. which are in your 
possession and with which you are threatening 
your victims. Do you agree?” 

‘Yes, I agree, I do agree,” said Mallton, hopefully. 

“In order to carry this out, it will be necessary for 
you to write a letter to your housekeeper at Jermyn 
Street telling her that you have sent Mason to fetch 
certain papers which you want immediately. If 
Lawrence gets them, he will bring them here, and 
they will be burnt before your eyes. If for any 
reason whatever they are not obtainable, I give you 
my word of honour that I will perform the operation 
upon you with less compunction than I would feel 
for a guinea-pig. You will be wise, therefore, not 
to attempt any monkey tricks. Have you your keys 
with you?” 

“Yes, they are in my pocket.” 

Lawrence untied Mallton’s right arm, and the 
latter got the keys from his pocket and handed them 
over, indicating which they were. Lawrence, at 
Stanhope’s suggestion, took the whole bunch. 

A smal] table was then placed in front of Mallton’s 
chair, upon which were writing materials. Even in 
the midst of his sufferings, Mallton couldn’t help 
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admiring the thoroughness with which the affair 
was being conducted. While he wrote, Lawrence 
re-donned the false wig and moustache and was 
again his chauffeur, Mason. Wonderfully like, 
too; yes, Lawrence was certainly an artist in 
make-up ! 

The letter finished, Stanhope and Lawrence both 
read it. Mallton’s right arm was again tied to the 
arm of the chair and Lawrence departed on his 
quest to town. 

A long wait was inevitable. The tedium was 
somewhat relieved by Forbes lighting the fire and 
tending and stoking it into a blaze. 

Stanhope and Lady Lessinghan, sitting in front 
of the fire with their backs to him, conversed quietly, 
but Mallton, who tried hard to listen, could only 
follow their conversation intermittently. He heard 
sufficient, however, to gather that Stanhope was 
explaining the methods Lawrence and he adopted 
to kidnap him. Lady Lessingham was often amused 
as she heard the story. Among the things Mallton 
heard distinctly was that Stanhope and Lawrence 
enjoyed two strokes of luck, as Stanhope called 
them; one that his chauffeur and Lawrence were 
about the same height and build, and the other that 
he, Mallton, lived at Reigate, so that they were 
able to get him to the house without his suspecting 
that he was not being driven home. When their 
voices were low, Mallton, left to his own unpleasant 
thoughts, fell to despondently looking at the fire, 
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which he knew had been lighted for the express 
purpose of consuming his valuable papers. 

It was striking one when Lawrence returned, 
carrying with him a large attaché case. 

“Have you got them?” asked Stanhope and Lady 
Lessingham together. 

“‘Every paper in the safe,”” Lawrence assured them. 

The case was opened and the contents placed on 
the table. Mallton recognized the large envelopes, 
about a score of them, all neatly docketed and 
numbered by himself. Stanhope selected one envelope 
and handed it to Lady Lessingham, and then 
another, which he opened himself. 

After examining the contents, Stanhope went to 
the fire and threw his package into the flames and 
Lady Lessingham, having also examined hers, 
followed his example. 

‘Before we burn the other packages, I think,” 
said Stanhope, “‘it would be as well to make a note 
of the names on each.” 

A list was accordingly made as each packet was 
consigned to the flames. 

When they were all burnt, Mallton was released 
and his shoes thrown at his feet. 

“Can you drive a car?” asked Stanhope. 

“Yes,” replied Mallton. 

“Well, get out, and thank your lucky stars that 
you are walking and not being carried.” 

Mallton rapidly put on his shoes, as Forbes opened 
the door. 
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“Show this person out of the house, Forbes,” 
ordered Lawrence. 

“Very good, sir.” Forbes beckoned to Mallton, 
who followed him from the room without uttering 
a word. 

“T once read in a book,” said Stanhope, “that in 
making human beings, God is a great but most 
unequal master. He certainly appears to have 
faltered rather badly over Mallton !” 


ATI 
THE MASK 


by 
H. de VERE STACPOOLE 


Never play a practical joke. That is my moral, and 
this 1s my story. 

Three years ago I was in the Tatra Mountain 
district of Czechoslovakia, motoring from Kesmarck 
in the direction of Pistany. 

All this district is very wild, haunted in winter 
by the winds from the Little Carpathian Mountains 
and the wolves of Poland; wild and mountainous, 
a country unlike any other I have been to, the true 
home of the werewolf, the gipsy, the magpie, and 
the grey-bodied carrion crow. 

Twenty miles from Kesmarck the motor-car, 
engaging a hill road, went phut, and whilst the 
Polish chauffeur tinkered with it I got out and sat 
on the running-board and admired the view. 

The slope of the hill below us was covered with 
stunted fir-trees and beyond lay a plain stretching 
for twenty-five miles away to the Little Carpathian 
Mountains; above us, only a short way up, solid 
as a crag, stood a building, half house, half castle, 
granite grey and with two spindle towers cutting 
the sky. It looked deserted. 
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“It’s a bad break,” said the chauffeur, ‘‘and 
Konitz is four miles away. There is a repairing shop 
at Konitz and I must walk there and get help. We 
will push the car near to one side of the road and 
if you like you can go up to the castle and rest there 
till the car is ready. The Count knows me; I often 
fetch him things from Kesmarck. Tell him Christian 
Adler sent you and he will give you a glass of good 
Tokay and a warm at his fire. Better than sitting in 
the car.” 

He flung his repairing tools back in their box, 
closed the bonnet, and we pushed the car on to the 
roadside out of the way of any possible traffic; then 
off he went to Konitz and I took the path he pointed 
out leading up to the castle. I have often wished 
since that I hadn’t, for there is quite enough of 
nightmare stuff in the ordinary world without adding 
to it from the world of the extraordinary. 

The path led up to a little plateau where broken 
masonry gave evidence of a once heavy containing 
wall; the main door of the building, oak and iron- 
bound, showed a bell-pull on the right. I rang and 
as I stood waiting I looked again at the view, vaster 
at this higher elevation than from the road and 
more desolate, for the wind had risen and rain was 
threatening, misting out the far distant line of the 
Carpathians. 

Then a bolt slid back and the door was opened 
by a servant in a grey-green livery coat with a red 
collar. An old man like a little old white fox; a 
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German and none too friendly seeming till I men- 
tioned Adler’s name and told about the car break- 
down. 

He opened the door wide and motioned me in. 

“You are welcome,” said he. “‘My master does 
not receive strangers as a rule unless they come here 
driven by weather or accident. I will tell him; 
will you not be seated?” 

Whilst talking he had led me into the great hall 
where a log fire was burning in a fireplace whose 
mantel was a good six feet above the hearth. The 
place was lit by long narrow heavy leaded windows 
with insets of armorial stained glass, dim and jewel- 
like ; the floor of black oak was covered here and there 
with wolf and sheep skins and the glint of firelight 
touched suits of armour dating maybe from the 
wars of Charles and the time of the Winter King. 

Few things could have been more attractive to the 
mind of a traveller in search of interest than this 
fire-lit hall and nothing less suggestive of tragedy 
or gloom, yet as I sat warmed by the glow of the 
hearth and waiting for what might turn up in the 
way of welcome and Tokay there came to me a 
feeling of depression, vague and unaccountable, and 
not a bit relieved when a door opened and from 
some inner room the owner of the place appeared 
to welcome the unbidden guest. Yet his greeting 
was warm enough, considering that he did not know 
me from Adam, and as he stood with his back to 
the fire whilst I retook my seat in the armchair 
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nothing could have been more friendly than his 
manner. He looked about fifty, and he looked what 
he was—a great nobleman; and he looked what 
he was not—a man divorced from all the cares and 
worries of life. Yet as we talked of my journey, of 
the car accident that had made me his momentary 
guest, of the bad state of the Tatra roads and of 
Pistany, the place to which I was travelling, its 
excellent hotels and mud baths for the cure of 
rheumatism, which he said were the best in the 
world, I became conscious of the curious fact that 
I was speaking to a man who was talking—if I may 
put it in that way—from one side of his mind, 
whose other side was either dead or dark. That I 
was nothing to him, neither I nor his castle nor 
his estates nor the roads of the Tatra nor the baths 
of Pistany. That I was talking to a corpse, galvanized 
and kept alive by outside things; to a man whose 
entire interest in life was dead. It seemed to me that 
the vague depression I had felt permeating this place 
was no illusion, that it had its source and that its 
source was my host. 

The Tokay hinted at by Christian Adler appeared, 
brought in on a silver tray by the old butler, also 
cigars and cigarettes; then the count took his seat 
in the armchair opposite to me and we talked. 

Talked of Czechoslovakia risen like a phoenix 
from the ashes of old Austria-Hungary, of the war 
and the ruin that had fallen on Europe. 

Later, and looking back to this, and just as the 
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servant came in to say that Adler had returned 
from Konitz with a new car that would take me 
on to Pistany, leaving the old one to be ‘dealt with 
by the repairs people, my host said: 

**Yes, but ruin in this unstable world may fall on 
people, not as the war fell owing to the machinations 
of many men, but at a touch or a breath, at the 
turn of a corner or through the practical joke of a 
fool. Come with me and I will show you this.” 

His manner had completely altered. It was as 
though his full mind were now speaking, finding a 
subject of burning interest, something that had to 
be spoken of. 

“Come,” he said, turning to a doorway and 
pushing aside a curtain. I followed him down a 
passage to a door which he opened, disclosing a 
charming room, a boudoir with painted ceiling, and 
furnished in the old French style. Nothing'could have 
been more surprising than this vision of the light- 
hearted times of the fifteenth Louis seen in this 
place. 

On a rosewood table lay a woman’s fan, on the 
music rest of a spinet near the window the score of 
a French song. The lady of the fan might have left 
the room only a moment ago, the music score 
spread open seemed waiting for her return. A bunch 
of roses stood on an occasional table. 

“‘This was my wife’s room,” said he. “She created 
it herself; she loved roses, those roses came from 
Vienna only yesterday, the bowl is always kept full.” 
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He looked round. ‘‘Here you see my happiness,”’ 
said he. ‘‘Now, if you will follow me I will show you 
the cause of my ruin and despair.” 

He left the room and I followed him along a 
passage and up a Stairway to a garret dusty and 
grim, with only one object of furniture, a black oak 
cabinet standing opposite a window against which 
the wind which had risen was now driving the rain. 
The day had darkened. 

The count, taking a key from his pocket, opened 
the cabinet. There was nothing there—or only some- 
thing hanging from a string, a mask. One of those 
common paper masks used in carnival time, a 
pig-like face, senseless and horrid. 

“Fifteen years ago,”’ said he, “I entertained a 
company of fools. One of them had brought this 
thing from Vienna. The castle is supposed to be 
haunted, but my wife would never believe that. We 
determined on a practical joke. I put this thing over 
my face and knocked at her door. She was dressing 
for dinner. She opened the door and when she saw 
me there in the dark passage she stared at me, 
screamed out, and fell. She never recovered.” 

The mask swinging on its string moved slightly as 
the draught from the window stirred it. 

That is what I saw. I tell it to you to show what 
fools can accomplish in a moment of light-heartedness 
and for the fun of playing a practical joke. 


AIV 
BEHIND THE WALL 


by 
NOEL STREATFEILD 


EvizaBETH laid her hand on her husband’s arm. 

“Stop a minute, John. Give me a chance to see 
the outside first.” The car came to a standstill, 
and she leant forward. In front of them was a weather- 
beaten old vicarage, as lacking in paint and yet 
as dignified as most of its kind. Now it was touched 
with glory by the September sunset, which mellowed 
the bricks, and reddened the windows till a fire 
might have danced in the rooms behind them. A 
thin coil of grey smoke wound its way out of one 
chimney. Elizabeth pointed at it. “I’m glad to see 
that.” She moved nearer her husband. “Seems a 
bit desolate to us, doesn’t 1t?” 

John looked round at the mass of shrubberies to 
the left and right of the house, and visualized the 
tangled garden which he knew to be stretching 
away behind. He smiled down at Elizabeth. 

“T love it,” he said, and started the car again. 
“It’s what we need—peace, space, room to think.” 

“I suppose so,” Elizabeth agreed doubtfully, “but 
it looks lonely to me.” She shivered. 

John stopped the car at the front door, and got 
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out and fumbled in his pocket for the key. Then he 
put his arm round his wife and together they passed 
over the doorstep. 

Elizabeth looked round the dark hall, and the 
most frightful depression swept over her. It was not 
the depression of merely an unlived-in house, nor the 
natural tired depression at the end of a journey, but 
a depression which emanated from the house itself. 

“I do wish,” her voice sounded thin, ‘“‘that we 
could have got a maid to live in.” 

“So do I’—John fumbled round the wall and 
switched on the light, and the hall sprang out of its 
shadows—‘“‘but they are a funny lot here. I had 
quite a job to get Mrs. Middleton, and she only 
agreed to ‘do for us’ on the strict understanding 
it was ‘mornings only.’ Never mind, darling, you 
go up and see how I’ve arranged the furniture, and 
I'll see what she’s left us for supper.” 

Elizabeth had been ill, and the doctors had said 
that the air of Cumberland was too cold for her, 
she must go south. John had hated to turn his back 
on his desperately needy northern people, but the 
sudden offer of this Sussex parish had come as a 
godsend. But Elizabeth, as she looked round her 
new home, wished she had been fit to have had some 
hand in its arrangement. “Men,” she thought, 
“were not good at house decoration,” but when 
John came to tell her that supper was ready she 
only patted his hand and said, “You’ve arranged 


everything beautifully, darling.” 
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John and Elizabeth went to bed early, but Elizabeth 
found it difficult to get to sleep, her spirit was still 
crushed under the depression the house had brought 
on her, but at last her lids began to drop. It seemed 
to her only a few moments later when she was 
wide awake again. Something had disturbed her. 
She lay straining her ears, but there was nothing. 
An owl hooted outside the window, and the wind 
had got up and was mewing down the chimney. 
Then suddenly she became conscious of a queer 
accompaniment to her thoughts. It was snores. She 
sat up and looked at her husband, but he was in a 
deep sleep, breathing without a sound. Was she 
mistaken? No, far distant but quite clear were deep 
heavy snores. She thought of the blank garden which 
surrounded them, and of their nearest neighbours 
nearly half a mile away, and her heart began to race. 
Almost afraid to move she leant forward to wake John. 
Then suddenly took back her hand. “I mustn’t, he’s 
tired. I can’t be so mean.” She lay down again, and 
with teeth that refused to stop chattering, and fore- 
head wet with perspiration, she listened to the snores, 
until suddenly, at about half-past six, they stopped. 


Mrs. Middleton arrived in time to get the break- 
fast. She was a bustling, cheerful woman, and when 
Elizabeth saw her in the kitchen she felt she was 
exorcising the horrors of the night by her mere 
presence. 3 

““Lawks!”? said Mrs, Middleton, throwing some 
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soap powder into her washing-up bowl, “I never 
thought to be workin’ here, nor never wanted to 
if it comes to that, for all that mother used to work 
here as a girl.” 

Elizabeth took up a drying-cloth. 

“Who worked for the last Vicar?” 

Mrs. Middleton pursed up her lips. 

“Mr. Swift? Him! Nobody, he was queer.” 

“Queer?” Elizabeth put a plate in the rack. 
“How was he queer?” 

Mrs. Middleton rinsed out a cup. 

“‘That’s telling that is. But I know one thing, when 
Mr. Swift was here, you couldn’t get any woman 
inside this house, and furthermore,” she lowered her 
voice, “‘you wouldn’t get me to sleep here now.” 

Elizabeth tried to laugh. 

“Why ever not? He’s gone.” 

“Ah,” Mrs. Middleton took her hands out of the 
water. “But how? Did you know as how he van- 
ished ?” 

Elizabeth stared at her with her mouth open. 

“Vanished ?”” 

Mrs. Middleton nodded. 

‘“‘That’s what I said. Vanished. One day he was 
here, and the next day gone.” She lowered her 
voice. “‘And there be those as say ‘the devil’ ’as 
taken ’is own.” 

Elizabeth felt her knees were not as stiff as they 
ought to be, but she pulled herself together. 

“I don’t think we ought to be talking of Mr. 
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Swift like this,” she said falteringly. “If you’ve 
finished washing up, Mrs. Middleton, shall we go 
and make the beds?”’ 


Mrs. Middleton tucked in the sheets on her side of 
John’s bed, then she straightened herself and looked 
meditatively round the room. 

“It’s a funny thing, mum. When I was in here 
yesterday seein’ your beds was aired, I recalled a 
thing what my mother told me. She used to work 
for the Reverend Brown what was here before the 
Reverend Swift. An invalid wife he had, poor 
gentleman, and mother used to tell me what a 
good room for an invalid this was, as it had a 
big alcove like where the medicines and that were 
kept. Funny, isn’t it?” Together the two women 
looked round the perfectly square room. 

“Very funny,” Elizabeth agreed, and returned 
thoughtfully to the making of the beds. 


“John,” said Elizabeth, looking at him across the 
luncheon table. ‘Tell me about Mr. Swift. Why 
did people hate him? Did he really vanish?” 

““Blast!? John leant back in his chair. ‘‘Mrs. 
Middleton been gossiping I suppose.” He poured 
himself out some beer. “The fellow was a disgrace, 
and at last things came to such a pitch that the 
Bishop told him he had to resign. He took it quietly 
at the time, came back home, and from that moment 
he’s never been seen again.” 
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“Goodness!” Elizabeth laid down her knife and 
fork. “Why was he a disgrace?” 

John helped himself to some more potatoes. 

“‘He went in for queer things. The story is he 
worshipped the moon. There’s a bit of a hill you 
can see out of the drawing-room window. On the 
top of that is a little thicket. In the thicket is a 
clearing with a great stone in it. Seems he offered 
sacrifices there.” 

“‘Sacrifices.”” Elizabeth looked startled. ‘‘What 
sort of sacrifices?” 

John filled his mouth, but Elizabeth waited for 
him to finish, and then firmly repeated her question. 
“‘What sort of sacrifices?” 

“‘Well, it’s probably all lies, but the story is cats, 
dogs, goats, chickens—anything.”’ 

“‘Alive?”? Elizabeth whispered. John nodded. 

“Oh.” She shuddered. “‘So that’s why the Bishop 
asked him to resign.” 

‘‘Partly.” John looked across at her untouched 
plate. ‘‘Do eat some lunch, darling, and forget old 
Swift.” 

Elizabeth paid no attention. 

‘“‘Why do you say partly?” 

John grinned at her. 

“I see you must have the whole story. I don’t 
believe a word of it myself, but here it is. It seems 
he thought his goddess wanted a human sacrifice, a 
woman. He tried to get one for her.” 

“And did he?” 
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**No.”” 
“Oh.” Elizabeth took up her knife and fork again, 
but she couldn’t eat her lunch. 


Outwardly, John and Elizabeth settled down, but 
neither did actually. John was moderately happy, 
because he was busy, but, though he would never 
have admitted it to his wife, he had taken an acute 
dislike to the house. Elizabeth’s first depression at 
the feel of her home never left her; it rather grew 
and with it her fears. The house was so queer. She 
had never heard the snores again, but there were 
other things: queer creaks, unaccountable footsteps, 
and once a groan. 

As the winter gradually passed and she grew 
stronger, she had one hope with her day and night— 
that her health might so improve that they could 
go away. “Away!” Even saying the word gave her, 
for a fleeting moment, a sense of release. 


One night in March, John called Elizabeth to the 
drawing-room window. He pulled aside the curtains. 
The moon was full, and shining with a cold blue 
radiance on the garden and the little hill in the 
distance. . 

““Isn’t that perfect?” he said. “On a night like 
this I love this place.” 

Elizabeth shook her head. 

“I don’t, moonlight has always seemed sinister 
to me.” She jumped as she spoke, for there was 
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a peal on the front-door bell. ‘“What’s that, 
John?” 


He laughed. 

“I’m sure I don’t know till I get there.”” He went 
out. In a moment he was back. “‘It’s young Honey- 
sett from the mill, his father’s dying.” 

Elizabeth caught his coat. 

‘Are you going there now?” 

He looked surprised. 

*‘Of course.” 

**Then take me with you.” 

“Darling,” he tried to disengage her hands. ‘Of 
course I can’t.” 

She refused to let go of him. 

“You must. I’m afraid.” 

“Afraid?” He looked down at her sternly. ‘‘Eliza- 
beth, what’s the matter with you? What’s to hurt 
you here?” 

“I don’t know. I only know I’m afraid.” 

He firmly disengaged himself and went out into 
the hall. 

‘Not half as afraid as I should be to think of you 
hanging about thecold mill half the night.” Hepulled 
on his coat. ‘Up to bed with you, goose. I shan’t be 
longer than I can help.” He kissed her, and the 
front door slammed. 

Elizabeth, starting at every sound, went up to 
their bedroom, and was thankful when her lights 
were on and her door safely closed. She took off 
her frock and put on her dressing-gown, and sat 
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down at her dressing-table to do her hair. She 
brushed and combed it thoroughly, and was just 
about to get up, when she saw something which 
froze her to her chair. The wall behind her was 
slowly opening, and through the gap in it came a 
hand. She couldn’t scream, her tongue seemed to 
stick to the roof of her mouth, while in her mirror 
she saw the gap widen until the hand was followed 
by an arm, and then by a man. A man wearing 
the tattered remnants of a parson’s clothes. Elizabeth 
could neither scream nor move, fright held her in 
a kind of trance, then, just as he was within touching 
distance of her, her muscles relaxed sufficiently for 
her to swing round and face him. 

He stopped short, and looked at her, then passed 
her as a thing of no account, and went to the window, 
and flung back the curtains. The moon shone on 
his face. He raised his hands in a salute. — 

“Selene,” he whispered. “Selene. I keep my 
promise.” 


Two hours later John came home, and stood 
startled in the empty bedroom. 

“Elizabeth,” he called. ‘‘Elizabeth.” 

But there was no answer, then or ever. 


AV 
THE MAD HATTER 


by 
EDGAR MIDDLETON 


‘Tl yrke this modern age,” said the old man. “‘I like 
modern young women. I like the traffic, those great 
charging red omnibuses, they lend warmth and 
colour to the streets. 

“If I had my time over again, I’d fly. I’m not so 
sure I won’t buy an aeroplane, even now, at my 
age.” 

The few occupants of the room hid discreet smiles, 
as he sat down into his accustomed seat. 

Punctually at ten every morning, summer and 
winter alike, he could be seen passing through the 
Temple to the Inn common-room. 

With his slow and stately step, his upright figure, 
the inevitable top-hat slightly tilted on the massive 
forehead, the frock-coat tight buttoned across his 
chest, he might have stepped straight out of the 
pages of Dickens. 

Immaculate, and yet—beneath the surface of that 
glossy top-hat a critical observer might have noticed 
the incriminating worn patches, glossed over by 
hours of patient brushing, the greenness of age that 
the blackest of black ink had failed to remove from 
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the tails of the frock-coat, the innumerable darns 
in the lilac gloves. 

It was the hat, so quaintly tilted and with that 
huge, frowning brim, that had earned him from 
irreverent younger men the name of the Mad Hatter. 
But no one had ever plucked up courage enough to 
call him it to his face. 

That was his tragedy. Years, generations ago, 
when judges who had been mischievous boys in 
Eton collars and fashionable silks were still conju- 
gating Latin verbs, the Hatter had been a young 
and promising barrister. 

The knowledge of his failure had bitten into his 
soul. He would have died sooner than admit the 
fact. A gentleman has to keep up appearances, and 
though his heart was heavy, he faced the world 
with head erect and a brave smile. 

His anniversary days were but part of this panto- 
mime of deception. 

Then he would appear, a bright flower in his 
buttonhole, the gloss of that famous top-hat even 
more dazzling than ever. To anyone sufficiently 
interested to inquire, he would explain: “It was 
fifty years to-day, sir, that I had my first brief.” 

Cynics would remark that that brief was a myth; 
that the Mad Hatter never had had, nor ever would 
have, a brief if he lived to be a hundred. But the 
old man stuck to his point. 

There he would sit in the common-room all day, 
until at six o’clock the housekeeper came to lock 
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up, always with a watchful eye on the door for 
fear of missing that mythical clerk who was bringing 
those papers round for his opinion. He had told the 
story so often that at last he had come to believe 
it himself. 

Sometimes in a lull in the babble of conversation 
at lunch the eye of some younger member, fresh 
from a morning’s triumph in the courts, would 
alight on that attenuated old figure huddled over 
the fire, and in a quiet aside to the housekeeper he 
would order, “‘A chop and a cup of coffee for the 
Hatter, and put it on my bill.” 

Followed a pathetic little ceremony. The house- 
keeper with great deference would approach the old 
man. There would be a few seconds of hurried 
whispered conversation, and back she would come. 

““Mr. Y—— presents his compliments and would 
be happy to take luncheon with Mr. Smith-Jones, if 
Mr. Smith-Jones will do him the honour of dining 
with him one day next week.” 

At six o’clock, sharp to the minute, as was his 
habit, he got up to go. Reaching for his famous 
hat, he placed it jauntily on the side of his head, 
drew on his gloves, and wished everyone good night. 

As he came through the arched gateway from the 
Temple into Fleet Street he threw back his head, 
drinking in the animated scene. 

Absorbed in the warmth and colour of it all, he 
stepped off the pavement. There was a sudden 
shout, a sickening screech of brakes, a dull thud. 

K 
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The bus driver elbowing his way through the 
crowd, knelt beside him in the road. The old man 
opened his eyes, and, with old-world courtesy, said, 
‘‘My apologies, entirely my fault.” 

His glance wandered sadly to his battered top- 
hat. Then he gave a little shudder. His head fell 
back. 


AVI 
SIX MONTHS AGO 


by 
JAMES LAVER 


You may think I seem rather jumpy to-night. I’m 
not really—at least I’ve no cause to be, no cause, 
that is, that anyone would recognize in a Court of 
Law. And yet—you know how certain things affect 
one. We’re none of us completely rationalists. I 
suppose I’m as sceptical as anyone, and when I 
went to that old fortune-teller woman in Ravenna. ... 

I don’t know if you’ve ever been to Ravenna. It’s 
a wonderful place, but take my tip and don’t visit 
it in July. It’s like a Turkish bath; not a breath of 
wind and the air muggy and heavy with moisture, 
so that you can’t breathe. And the heat! 

We’d been sea-bathing at Rimini. The heat 
doesn’t matter there, because you spend most of 
the day under an awning on the shore. You don’t 
even have to move the awning because, of course, 
there’s no tide. And whenever you feel like it you 
pop into the sea, and all the rest of the time you 
sleep. The perfect lotus-eater’s holiday. 

We'd been there a fortnight, Cicely and I, and 
then we got tired of being lazy and thought we’d 
use up the last week of our holiday by motoring 
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to Venice. Cicily had never been there. And, as 
you know, Ravenna is on the way. 

Well, we packed up our bags and started off, 
and as soon as we struck inland we realized that 
August is not the month for that sort of thing, even 
in a car. It was frightfully hot, and when we got to 
Ravenna we had hardly strength to visit the monu- 
ments—Sant’ Appolinare and the tomb of Galla 
Placidia—you know. I think I appreciated them, 
but I’m sure Cicily didn’t. She kept wanting to 
stop and buy ices at the little shacks along the roads. 
They all seem to sell ices—‘Gelat, gelati’—all 
along the way. But I wouldn’t buy any. I said I 
wanted to see the places where they’d been made 
and whether the water was properly sterilized, as 
I’m quite sure it wasn’t. 

But when we were driving out of Ravenna we 
saw a little stall by the roadside, and a small boy 
ran out and waved his hand at us, shouting “‘Gelat.” 
Cicely stopped—she was driving at the time—and 
we had quite a quarrel sitting there in the car. 
I suppose both our tempers were frayed a little 
with the heat and the dust. The end of it was that 
she got out and I followed her, very reluctantly, 
into a little garden at the back of the booth. 

It was quite a nice little garden when you got 
there, with small wooden tables, benches and vines 
trained along wires overhead to make a shade. I 
didn’t want to have an ice: at first, and tried to 
dissuade Cicely, but there was nothing else except 
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some rather sticky-looking lemonade, and _ those 
enormous red-fleshed melons with black seeds which 
look so delicious. Only no wise traveller will ever 
eat them—twice. Cicely insisted on having an ice 
and in the end I had one too. They tasted as good 
as they looked, and now it was my turn to be weak. 
I had another. 

We were served by the small boy. I said something 
polite to him about his ices and he disappeared into 
the shack, returning a minute later with an old 
woman we hadn’t seen before. She hobbled towards 
us on two sticks, and seemed so feeble that we 
involuntarily made room for her on the bench and 
she sat down beside us. 

She seemed very old and her features, which 
must always have been rather accentuated, now 
resembled a pair of nutcrackers. Her skin was like 
brown parchment, but her eyes were, I think, the 
brightest eyes I have ever seen in a human face. 
She was silent for a few moments while I paid her 
a few compliments on the shady garden and her 
ices. Then she suddenly put out her hand and said 
something in Italian. I did not understand her at 
first, or rather I thought she was asking for payment, 
but she caught my hand as I was reaching for my 
pocket-book. It was plain what she wanted. She 
wanted to tell my fortune. I thought it rather 
unfortunate that one couldn’t buy an ice without 
being involved in all this mumbo-jumbo as well, but 
I let her hold my hand, surprised I must say by 
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the firmness of the old creature’s grip. I don’t 
think I could have got my hand away even if I had 
wanted to. 

She looked at the lines in it for a long time, and 
then at my face. I have often thought that palmists 
don’t really bother about the lines in the hand at 
all. If they are any good at all they are clairvoyant, 
and only use the hand as a sort of springboard, if 
you understand me, for going off into a trance. 
The old woman’s voice took on a dreamy quality 
as she mumbled the usual nonsense about a voyage 
over the sea. 

“‘She’s pretty safe there,”’ I thought, “as she must 
know we are English and have to get back to England 
sometime.” But suddenly she dropped my hand with 
a shrill little cry, and refused to say any more. My 
curlosity was aroused by this time, and I pressed 
her to go on. For a long time she would not, 
and then she said very solemnly, pointing her thin 
finger at my chest: “You will die, but not yet.” 

I thought that was a pretty safe prophecy too, 
and laughed. Then foolishly perhaps—but all 
fortune-telling is foolish—I asked for details. My 
laughing seemed to make her angry, for she got up 
and went to the door of her cabin. But before she 
disappeared she turned round and called out: “‘You 
will die six months to a day after you carry a corpse 
in your car.” 

I called the boy and paid him, and gave him a 
few lire for the old lady, although I didn’t think 
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much of her palmistry. Cicely doesn’t understand 
Italian and wanted to know what it was all about, 
but I told her some cock-and-bull story about a 
dark woman in my life. She laughed and we got 
into the car and drove off. We reached Venice in 
the evening, and the whole thing passed completely 
from our minds. 

The fact was that the fortune-telling part of the 
business was completely overshadowed in my mind 
by a very reasonable fear of the consequences of 
eating those ices. But when three or four days had 
passed and neither of us had gone down with typhoid 
or dysentery or anything else, I forgot even the ices 
and gave myself up to showing Cicily Venice. We 
used to go out to the Lido every day to bathe and in 
the cool of the evenings we would hire a gondola 
and glide down the less frequented canals. But 
that has nothing to do with the story. 

We stayed so long in Venice that we had to rush 
back, and we crossed France at such a pace that 
I wonder we didn’t both come to a bad end on the 
road to Paris. But we came through all right, rushed 
the car to Calais and put it, and ourselves, on the 
cross-Channel steamer. 

By the time we disembarked at Dover it was about 
six o’clock in the evening, but we were both disin- 
clined to put up in one of the hotels of the town. 
We were anxious to get back to London and decided 
to push on. I took the wheel. It was still light, but 
there seemed to be very little traffic on the road. 
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I couldn’t understand it at first until I realized that 
it was a week-day. I should have thought of that 
before, but you know how one loses count of the 
days when travelling abroad. 

We stopped at a road-house for some food, as we 
knew we should be too tired to eat anything when 
we got back to London, but the service was very 
slow and I was rather irritated when we started 
again. I began to put on speed. I didn’t go anything 
like as fast as I had gone on the road to Paris, but 
still I was not exactly loitering by the way. There 
seemed to be even less traffic than before, and I had 
just remarked as much to Cicily and put my foot 
firmly on the accelerator when, turning a corner, 
I almost ran down a policeman. He was standing 
in the middle of the road waving his arms. He must 
have heard us coming, for I had had the exhaust 
out, and my first feeling was one of intense annoyance 
that the fellow should be there at all. In the days of 
speed-limits and traps it would have been under- 
standable, but he couldn’t honestly say that we 
were driving to the danger of the public because 
there was no one else on the road. I opened the door 
and got out prepared to argue with the fellow, but 
he didn’t give me a chance to say anything. 

“Sorry to trouble you, sir,” he said, ‘‘but would 
you mind taking a man to the mortuary at 
Lewes?” 

I said of course I would, and it wasn’t until I 
was helping to lift the body into the back of the 
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car that I remembered the old Italian woman and 
her prophecy. 

That’s all, except—you’ll think me ridiculous, and 
of course there’s nothing in it. There couldn’t be. 
But it’s exactly six months to-night since I carried 
that dead man to the mortuary at Lewes, and— 
all the evening I’ve had a curious pain across the 
chest. Absurd I know, but, there it is again—right 
over the heart, and—ah—ah—ahhh! 


XVII 
RENDEZVOUS WITH FATE 


by 
CECIL MADDEN 


He was her man. Spiritually, rather than actually, 
for a Sefiorita of Spain has little chance to meet any 
but her own social equals. Nowhere are standards 
more rigid. For Luis Anton was a man of the people, 
a son of the soil, though withal a master among 
matadors. 

If she had been a gipsy things might have been 
different, or a prostitute, or even if she had been 
La Malaguefia, cabaret artiste, fan dancer, and 
reputed particular intimate friend of Luis, but not 
a Sefiorita; her blood stood, or rather flowed, in 
the way. Blood of her ancestors, flower of the court 
of Philip II, brave men but decayed with the weight 
of tradition, tradition favoured by the Church, 
fostered by the march of time, watered with the 
weight of changing civilization. 

Wild stories circulated about Luis. About his 
riches, his establishments, his contracts, his killings 
in the ring, his conquests out of it. All this only 
inflamed her the more. 

Chaperoned day in and out, escorted with bowed 
head to the cathedral to mass, then instantly 
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returned to the cold, dark house with the closed 
shutters in the old, and very best, part of the town. 

For a young lady of her position, though she 
personally was less than conscious of any position 
beyond its irksomeness, it was “not done” to read 
newspapers. There was an old-fashioned idea that 
there was something faintly raffish about public 
prominence in print. Only people of low education 
bought a daily paper, ne’er-do-wells who spat and 
sat in cafés and grumbled at the state of politics, 
at the state of the weather, at their state of affairs, 
at life. That was the view of her elders and betters. 
If they only knew how much out of touch they were 
with life. To the man in the street the bullfighting 
news meant what football means to Britain, it meant 
the one thing that made life worth living. 

To her, the bullfighting news meant nothing more 
than a sort of means to a shrine of hero-worship. 
This pedestal on which she had placed her man. The 
gaudy-coloured picture papers every aficionado carries 
about with him were denied her, but she skilfully 
took the bootboy into her confidence and he slipped 
her the forbidden pages, which she kept under her 
clothes next to her skin. 

Slowly she got to know his ways, his manners, 
his haunts, his friends, and so managed to live 
mentally (and spuriously) in his world. Such as it 
was. A novelettish world, but it seemed to her a 
good world, all the same. 

Bullfighters are notoriously superstitious and Luis 
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was no exception to the rule. He prayed daily and 
with some show, for his natural exhibitionism could 
not resist making even a solemnity into a swagger. 

One day chance and affairs led him to Seville. 
Chance again led him into the cathedral on a 
sunlit morning. She looked up and took stock of her 
surroundings. To the right of her, her chaperone 
bent low in her devotions, to the left of her an 
empty place, and propped against the wooden 
praying-stool an Andalusian wide-brimmed hat! 
The hat was new, unusually big, just the sort of 
thing it was the custom for a torero to wear. 

Surprised, her eyes travelled on and up to alight 
with a start on another pair of glowing eyes which 
had been watching her for some time. A flash of 
recognition darted through her highly strung and 
romantically supersensitive frame. Could it be? 
And yet? But there was no doubt. It was the great 
Luis himself, idol of Spain, darling of Latin America 
—and face to face. 

She lowered her eyes, and Luis was lost. The old- 
world convention decrees that speech is impossible 
without suitable introduction, but in the new world 
actions speak louder than words. Sheltered from the 
world, she still knew a woman’s tricks. She dropped 
her handkerchief. Luis picked it up, but she had 
gone, hustled home by the dragon-like cicerone. 

Always alert for adventure, Luis rose and followed, 
only to find a large limousine car disappearing out 
of sight. Luis was on his mettle but he had met his 
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match as he was up against something stronger than 
sex, the power of an old tradition, the greatest die- 
hardism, that blood doesn’t mix. 

Any woman in his world, the underworld, or the 
middle world, could have been his for the asking. 
He was the king-pin for sensation-seeking women. 
But he was up against the unattainable. The unattain- 
able is always man’s dearest wish, the pleasure is 
proverbially in the chase, while possession usually 
spells disillusion. 

For days he haunted the cathedral but a cold 
and local illness was keeping her indoors. Time 
moved on and the bullfighting season made all 
toreros tour. But Luis was restless, he was continu- 
ally to be seen sniffing a diminutive handkerchief, 
for some reason he could not get the girl out of his 
mind. 

When another matador was in the ring Luis used 
to scan the tendido seats and the boxes in the shade 
to see if she was there to watch him. But no, never 
a sign. Tutor-educated, probably she had never so 
much as left the dark patios of her rambling home 
except to observe the rituals of the Church. 

Luis was on his mettle. He astonished his friends, 
his followers, and his mistresses by a strange brooding, 
a preoccupation which caused him to wander alone 
down dark sunless Andalusian streets. He jumped 
at any chance to “play” (as stage folk say) Seville, 
anything that would excite or exert fate once again 
to step into his life, and show him his lady fair. 
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This obsession for a striking picture had taken 
possession of the debonair Luis: to such an extent 
that his work was going off, his skill in the traditional 
Spanish afternoon fiesta was on the wane. ‘Poor 
Luis, he’s past his best,” accompanied by a spit, said 
many a beggar to his mate, making himself com- 
fortable on a bench. 

Luis was perfectly conscious of what was being 
whispered about him, but he was powerless against 
what he had decided was unquestionably his fate. 

Fate is an unknown quantity, and, sufficiently 
provoked, fate has been known to take a hand in 
the game. So much so that one morning at the 
cathedral, the same scene of some months back 
repeated itself. This time Luis was ready. His car 
was off in pursuit like a flash. His chauffeur stopped 
opposite a gloomy old-fashioned doorway of Moorish 
design, dating from the time of the Arab occupation. 
The daughter of the house was hustled inside like 
a flash, seemingly as if the dirty street might pollute 
a pure soul. Luis made inquiries from her father’s 
chauffeur. He volunteered that she was indeed 
high-born. She was the only daughter of a Marquis, 
one of the oldest names in the Iberian Peninsula, an 
old untouchable. 

She was as conscious of Luis as he of her. A crisis 
had to develop soon, for better or not so good. Things 
obviously couldn’t go on as they were. Luis took 
to loitering under her windows and once even got 
himself moved on by an unsporting and incredulous 
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policeman. She on her side took to looking out of 
her windows at the sullen pavements. Until one day 
fate was in fine form. He was there, their eyes met, 
she tossed him a smile, threw down a rose. Luis 
wrote a note, which he tied impishly in her own 
handkerchief, pinned it to the rose and threw it 
back. She shook her head. Luis smiled and laughed 
aloud. He saw her blush. She nodded and looked 
at the paper again—it was a box for Sunday, the 
big bullfight, a challenge, a rendezvous—with 
Fate! She looked again and Luis was gone. The 
street was empty. 

Everything conspired to make things difficult for 
her. Her father’s wishes, her querulous relations, 
her chaperone’s routine, the lateness of the midday 
meal. Her staunch ally, the bootboy, stood by the 
back door to help her make her getaway. A cab 
stood round the corner. She performed the impossible, 
a nervous bundle of excitement and anticipation. 
For this was indeed the thrill of her young life. 
What did the consequences matter? She knew she 
would have to do endless penance, be confined to 
dark rooms, her food would be rationed, her lessons 
increased. She would as likely as not be stripped 
and beaten by orders of an infuriated family. 
Already they were talking ominously of arranging 
a loveless marriage with a friend of the family, an 
elderly grandee, old enough to be her father. 

But what did anything matter now? Perhaps she 
would never go back. Perhaps she had seen the 
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last of them for ever. Life was a thing of the present, 
to be enjoyed to the full. This was her little hour. 
The sun shone. Flags helped to make everything 
highly coloured. Romance lit up the drab streets 
in her imagination as well as in fact. C’etait la vie 
en couleur de rose. 

Walking crowds parted. People stared at this 
radiant figure sitting alone making for the Plaza 
de Toros, the arena where the bulls, their meat 
already auctioned, would be let in for their remaining 
brief span of life and slaughtered to make a public 
holiday. 

She arrived breathless and thrilled up the winding 
inside stone stairs, into the glaring light of her box, 
those six seats all reserved for her. 

Instantly, as if the devil himself were stage- 
managing the lurid scene, great gates swung open 
and the gay procession strode in. Three lines of 
men, dressed alternately in spangles of silver and 
gold, their coloured stockings gleaming in the 
fierce blaze of the sun. 

Three leaders, three matadors, with their own 
men marching behind them, behind them again 
the smaller fry, the picadors, the attendants of the 
fights, the ghouls, the cleaners. All eyes were on 
the three principal figures, but one girl had eyes 
only for Luis, her ‘“‘ace”—idol of the million. 

Luis looked straight up and was amazed. More 
dazzling than any vision his imagination had created 
or his adventures had met in his all too hectic 
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female past, she sat arrayed in all the splendour 
of traditional Spain. The high comb, the red rose, 
the lace mantilla, the tight bodice, the frilled skirt, 
the flowered Manila shawl. None of your Paris or 
Gotham fashions like the other cosmopolitans 
lounging in the boxes round her, but the proper 
thing for the proper place at the proper time. A 
sight for the gods. 

Luis noted the compliment, and bowed low to 
her. The whole mass looked in her direction. Small 
wonder she blushed. ‘‘Who is Luis’s girl?””? murmured 
a thousand mouths. . . . Not even old Paco, who 
knew everything and who had never missed a 
fight, could guess the answer. She was, to them, 
an unknown quantity. A mystery woman, and all 
the more exciting for that. 

A plumed horseman in black rode in, the President 
for the afternoon from the Government box threw 
down a key, the horseman dexterously caught it, 
bowed and rode away. 

The formal preliminaries were over. The bull’s 
wild stampede from his corral, his look of bewilder- 
ment at finding himself the centre of a blazing mass 
of pageantry, his angry pawing the ground before 
his first charge. Luis was first matador. He was 
working first on the afternoon’s bill. His cuadrilla 
had already taken up their positions. Luis vaulted 
the barrier. His contract—that strange barbaric 
document which insists on the matador’s life or 
the bull’s—was operating. 

L 
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The veronicas, or body passes, were uneventful. 
Luis was in form but this was not his test. The 
horses came and went. The banderillas, barbs 
calculated to disturb the bull, were fixed in his 
back. Luis put in every pair himself. He was deter- 
mined to fill the picture. But his test was yet to 
come. The afternoon was sweltering. People took 
off their jackets, mopped themselves with handker- 
chiefs. What would Luis do? This gala fight would 
affect his salary. Would he recapture his lost form? 
He could get back quickly by killing in the sun, 
always a dangerous touch, and pleasing in point 
of popularity to people in the cheapest seats, who 
were forced to endure the beating vertical rays. He 
had often done so before. But would he to-day? 

Luis was now reserving his powers for the kill, 
the estocada. An attendant gravely handed him a 
sword. Luis tested it and asked for another. The 
attendant without comment handed him a second. 
Luis took the red cloth appropriate to this part of 
the proceedings. Luis the matador would show 
them how a matador could work ! 

Ignoring the ageless custom of bowing to the 
President and dedicating the first bull to him, Luis 
gave him a perfunctory nod, and passed on to below 
her box. Luis looked up and smiled, bowed low, 
took off his odd-shaped hat and dedicated the bull 
to her. Quick as a flash she snatched the blood-red 
rose from her hair and threw it down. His teeth 
glistened, he kissed the rose and pushed it into 
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his tunic. The crowd was delighted. This was how 
the game of life should be played, laughing, gambling 
with fate, always a little larger than life. 

Belmonte at the height of his fame could put a 
handkerchief in his tunic over his heart and allow 
it to be taken out by a charging bull on the tip of a 
horn. What Belmonte could do, Luis would do. 
He would show her he “mattered” in this crazy 
world of his. She knew little of the rules, but she 
could not fail to realize when he took a risk. 

The bull at this stage should be tired, but this 
was no ordinary bull. He was black, with a huge 
gristly neck signifying immense strength and his low 
rounded horns were ominously unusual. Luis was 
secretly afraid of these Miura bulls. 

Luis was on his mettle. What was more he was 
showing off. The crowds were electrified into bravos 
as he coaxed the bull nearer and nearer and then 
neatly passed his arm over those treacherous horns 
before the head was jerked upwards into space. 
Salvos, bravos, and clapping welled up alike from 
the sombra, the shade where the expensive seats 
were, and the sol, the exposed or sunny side. 

She sat transfixed with horror. The brutalities of 
the early part of the fight had been lost on her. She 
was concentrating her attention on Luis, her hero, 
her adventure, her new-found life. 

Her heart missed a beat as he steadied the heavy 
bull for the estocada, or sword-thrust, the coup-de- 
grdce which he would drive up to the hilt through 
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the heart, and so put paid to the great beast’s 
Andalusian afternoon. 

He forced down the animal’s head by clever 
technique, raised his own left arm, sighted his 
sword, gripped in his right hand, and waited for a 
fraction of a second for the psychological moment 
to go in. His eye glanced to her, and Luis was lost; 
the bull raised his head, Luis’s action was that much 
late. The sword flew wide, the horns caught his 
left arm, threw him over and with a bound, defence- 
less, the gangrenous horn had pierced his lung. 

A scream went up from a lonely girl in a box 
which was at once drowned in the tumult of shouting 
that followed when, before the men could get the 
beast away from his prey, the bull was charging 
again and again, tearing at Luis’s lifeless body, now 
gored beyond recognition. Close beside lay a 
crumpled flower, wet with blood. 

Fate had kept her rendezvous—with Luis. 


AVI 


SERENADE FOR BABOONS 


by 
NOEL LANGLEY 


Ir wasn’t as if there was one man who didn’t hate 
the sight of him when he came slouching into view, 
or anyone who'd be sorry to hear he was dead; 
but with Hoareb it was impossible to think of 
him as anything except evilly alive, slouching 
along with his huge shoulders stooped forward, and 
his cold beady eyes that sometimes glittered like a 
snake’s, and sometimes sunk themselves so far back 
into his head that his eyebrows seemed to hang 
over black pits, and his tight-shut mouth that 
looked like a badly healed scar across his face. He 
carried his leather whip coiled in his left hand. No 
one had ever seen him without it, and there were 
stories of things it had done that no white man liked 
to repeat too freely. The natives on his farm had 
ceased to repeat them at all—those who still stayed 
on working for him—but the marks on their shoulders 
when they brought his wagons into the village 
explained as much as anyone wanted to know. 
The women were openly afraid of him. The men 
met his glance with a kind of naive bravado, but 
no one ever spoke to him beyond the station master 
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and the keeper of the trading store, and they found 
it difficult enough. He never stayed long in the 
village, longer than necessity kept him, and never 
came in from his farm up in the mountains more 
often than he could help. 

Some of them put his age at sixty, others at forty, 
and one or two insisted he had been up in his farm 
on the mountains since the Lord put the mountains 
there, and there he would always be, with his 
slouching shoulders and snake’s eyes, until the Lord 
took the mountains back on Judgment Day and 
plunged Hoareb into everlasting fire. The most 
terrible thing of it all, to the women, was that he 
had a wife and children, a son and a daughter, 
kept like prisoners in his farm in the mountains. 

Natives had seen them, but were poor at describing 
what they looked like. They worked on the farm, 
but never left it, even to come the forty-seven miles 
into the village. They lived in a shroud of mystery 
to which local legend had given high colour, but 
received no more credit for actual existence than 
befits legend. They took their places with the 
Zulu thunder-god and the dust devils that swirled 
across the veld in the dry seasons; and there they 
might have stayed for ever, save that local legend 
received an electric impetus one sultry July day, 
when Hoareb rode unhurriedly into the village, 
reined his horse up in front of the doctor’s cottage, 
and banged at the door until he broke the brass 
knocker the doctor’s wife had brought all the way 
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from Johannesburg. The doctor was in his bath, 
but climbed out, sopping wet, and hurried down 
in his towel to save the door from bursting off its 
hinges, while his wife hid herself in the kitchen. 
He opened the door gingerly and peeped round, 
and Hoareb nearly threw him on his back by 
thrusting his way into the hall without waiting invi- 
tation. ‘““My wife is ill,’’ he said without more ado. 
“I think perhaps dying. You had better come. 
Now.” 

‘*As soon as I can,”’ the doctor assured him. 

“Now,” repeated Hoareb. 

“Ill have to dress,” the doctor pointed out 
mildly. ‘“I’ll be ready in ten minutes.” He left 
Hoareb in the hall and scuttled back upstairs to 
dress, weak with excitement. The doctor, as much 
as anybody, was intrigued by legend, and finding 
himself on the verge of actual contact, the romance 
of it well nigh overpowered him. He was into his 
clothes and had his bag packed, back into the hall, 
in just under his ten minutes. Hoareb was standing 
where he left him, staring into nothing. ‘“My horse. 
Won’t take me a minute,” said the doctor, and 
ran round to the stable. He had two horses so that 
one was always saddled in readiness. He strapped 
his bag to the saddle, left a hasty message with the 
piccanin for his wife, and cantered back to the 
High Street. Hoareb was mounted, waiting. As 
soon as the doctor appeared he swung his horse 
round and set off on the forty-seven miles without 
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a word, and the doctor fell behind obediently. 
The village watched them go, and speculation ran 
high. 

The whole of the journey was conducted in silence. 
After twenty miles the doctor’s curiosity abated a 
little, and misgiving began to take its place. As 
they left the flat veld, and began climbing the pass 
up into the Drakensberg, a strong sense of loneliness 
came over him, and Hoareb’s back seemed to grow 
larger and more ominous in contour. A hundred 
and one stories of Hoareb’s rages, his insane attacks 
on his natives, his utter secrecy in all he did, came 
flooding back. The doctor was sorely tempted to 
turn his horse about and gallop back to the village 
while he was still in a world approved of by Nature, 
but remembered in time his calling and thought of 
the woman—“perhaps dying,’”’ Hoareb had said. 

They entered the bush growing round the foothills, 
and when the sunlight was shut out by the squat 
trees his nerves began to show signs of strain. The 
path was steep and slippery with moss. Loose 
pebbles broke away under the horses’ feet and 
made them stumble. Branches whipped him across 
the face and flicked his ears painfully. Occasionally 
animals, frightened by their noise, rustled away 
under the bushes with a suddenness that brought 
his heart into his mouth, but Hoareb continued on 
his way stolidly, never once turning in his saddle 
to see whether the doctor was still following. 

Africa at her wildest lay round them. They passed 
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a small waterfall and a pool where evil litt'e arrow- 
heads cut the water, and larger snakes lay curled 
beside its edge. Farther on they came to a headless 
bundle of fur at the side of the path, and here 
Hoareb reined up and pointed to it with a twisted 
finger. 

‘Water buck,” he said, and his face twisted with 
anger. “‘Baboons.”’ It came through his teeth with 
vitriolic intensity. ‘“‘Baboons done it. Cursed of 
God!’ His eyes were pinpoints of fanatical hatred. 
“I shall tear their heads off like they done that, 
you hear? Like they tear that head off, I shall 
tear theirs! Cursed of God! Cursed of God!” His 
gaze met the doctor’s, and the doctor looked away, 
feeling more than a little ill. “You think I’m afraid 
for them, maybe? Me, afraid of baboons, the spawn 
of Satan? They think I’m afraid for them, too, but 
every one I shall kill, by tearing off the head, like 
that buck, you hear? I not afraid!” He suddenly 
stood up in his stirrups and shouted at the top of 
his terrific voice. ““Do you hear, cursed of God? I 
not afraid! I not afraid! Do you hear?” 

The echoes came thundering back from all round 
them, and when they had died away he waited a 
few seconds, straining for something he didn’t want 
to hear. 

The doctor held his breath and felt that the whole 
of the wildness about them hung in silent suspense, 
waiting with them. The seconds trickled by, and 
then Hoareb suddenly threw his head back and 
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bellowed with laughter, a hoarse laughter more 
removed from humour than anything the doctor had 
ever heard. His horse shied sideways with fear and 
he held it to the path with difficulty. Hoareb 
laughed again, stopped suddenly, spat at the dead 
water buck, and brought his heels down into his 
horse’s ribs with a vicious kick. He continued along 
the path, changed back into morose silence, gazing 
in front of him. 

Another hour’s riding through the gloom of the 
bush brought them into a clearing where the out- 
buildings of the farm stood. There was nothing 
unusual or out of place. They were the ordinary 
wattle and tin sheds, daubed with mud and well kept, 
reassuringly conventional in layout, and yet looking 
slyly wrong in every line and corner. A few hens 
were scratching at the rubbish heap, and from 
somewhere came the sound of a dog howling, but 
there was no sign of a human being anywhere in 
sight. 

They rode past the sheds, and turning a clump 
of wild mimosa, came upon the farmhouse, still and 
deserted. The howling of the dog grew clearer. It 
rose mournfully in the stillness, wavered, and sunk 
to a low whine, and then rose again more insistently 
than before. 

Hoareb brought his horse up to the steps of the 
verandah, let the reins drag, and waited for the 
doctor to dismount without speaking, the leather 


whip thumping against his leg. The doctor swung 
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off his horse, undid his bag, and came up the steps. 
Hoareb jerked his head over his shoulder. 

“Hear dog?” he said. “Maybe you come for 
nothing. Dog knows death.” 

“‘Where is she?” the doctor asked. 

Hoareb turned and went into the house, and he 
followed unhappily. There was a dank, stuffy smell 
of animals in the dark room, but not a smell of 
animals the doctor knew or recognized. As his eyes 
grew used to the gloom he found himself in a poorly 
furnished dining-room with the remains of a meal 
still on the table. One of the chairs had been broken 
and the pieces lay scattered across the floor. In a 
corner something moved, and he turned with 
defensive speed to face it. Two children were crouch- 
ing against the wall, their eyes wide with fear, and 
as he looked at them a strange feeling of uncertainty 
crept over him. There was something more than 
imbecility in the eyes gazing into his. His mind 
flew back to animals again, and he remembered a 
sick gibbon monkey he had once tried to save 
from dying. The children were about twelve or 
fourteen, a boy and a girl, curiously dark skinned. 
He made a movement towards them, and they 
shrank farther back against the wall. He heard an 
almost inaudible whimper of terror from the girl 
and drew back in distress. Hoareb from the other 
end of the room broke the silence. 

‘‘My children,” he said. ‘‘A fine couple, do you 
hear?”? He came across and stood towering over 
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them. “I call them my little baboons.” He uncurled 
the whip and flicked it lightly. The girl started a 
poor sickly scream that quavered into nothing, and 
he laughed. “Little baboons, do you hear? Look 
how they fear me! I have only to raise my foot 
and they squeal like rats. Do you see how they fear 
me? And you think I am afraid of baboons!” He 
laughed again, and the whip cracked. “‘Out! out 
of here! Cursed of God!’ he shouted with sudden 
rage. ‘“Back to your filth !” 

The two children fled, stumbling in their panic, 
and he followed them to the door. The boy missed 
his footing and fell to the ground, cutting his head 
on the stones. The girl paused, gasping with fright, 
but he scrambled to his feet with the blood pouring 
from his face, and together they disappeared behind 
the mimosa-trees. 

The dog, which had been silent for a while, raised 
its voice again in a long-drawn howl that brought 
the hair up on the doctor’s neck. Hoareb shouted a 
“Shut up, you!” and it stopped. He coiled the 
whip and came back into the room. 

““My wife,” he said, and opened a door that had 
been hidden by a curtain of sacking, “had an 
accident. I think perhaps she will die.” 

The doctor entered first, and stood stock still for 
a moment. On a bed by the window laya middle- 
aged Zulu woman, covered by a blanket, her eyes 
closed, moaning softly. He crossed the room swiftly 
and bent over her. Her lower jaw had been crushed, 
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and hung grotesquely at an ugly angle. The blanket 
was soaked in blood. He moved it slightly and 
uncovered a gash across her shoulder wide enough 
to thrust his hand into. He turned his head and 
saw Hoareb still standing in the door, watching 
expressionlessly. 

‘‘What do you expect me to do?” the doctor asked 
with an effort. ““This woman’s dying.” 

Hoareb nodded. ‘‘Had an accident,’ he said. 

The doctor remembered the broken chair. “It’s 
a case for the police and the coroner,” he said, 
“not a doctor.” 

Hoareb moved slowly across to the bed. ‘“‘The 
police do not come here,” he said heavily. “If she 
dies she will be buried.” 

For the first time the doctor saw the fourth person 
in the room. He sat squatting over in a dark corner, 
alittle wizened man, older than time, watching them 
intently. The doctor started back instinctively afraid. 

‘“‘Who’s that?” he asked nervously. 

Hoareb followed his glance, and when he saw 
the little man, went suddenly mad. The doctor 
managed to catch his arm in time, and while the 
whip paused in mid air as he shook himself free the 
corner was suddenly empty. Hoareb stood breathing 
unevenly, stooped forward and trembling, and then 
blundered wildly about the room slashing at the 
shadows. 

The woman on the bed opened her eyes and lay 
watching him dispassionately, the glaze of death 
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upon her. Hoareb suddenly paused in his crazy 
search and turned on her wildly. 

‘You brought him here!’’ he said thickly. “You 
brought witch-doctors into my house!” 

The whip fell across her body, and the doctor 
caught it before it fell again. 

‘Are you mad?” he demanded breathlessly. ‘‘Get 
out of here, and leave her to die in peace!” 

For a moment he thought the other man would 
choke him, and then Hoareb backed slowly to the 
door. 

‘She brought witch-doctors into my house,” he 
repeated dully. “Cursed of God!” He leant against 
the doorpost, struggling with his breath. “‘Because 
I beat her, she brought witch-doctors to kill me!” 

*“Get out of here,”’ said the doctor steadily. 

Hoareb stood a second undecided, and in that 
second he looked out of the window and saw the 
little man seated in front of the mimosa-trees, 
watching the house. His voice choked, and with a 
heavy shambling run he disappeared through the 
door, and the doctor heard him cross the dining- 
room and go down the steps of the verandah, 
swearing incoherently. 

The woman on the bed stirred, and he came back 
to her. She was looking up at him and trying to 
speak. He shook his head gently, but the torn muscles 
about her jaw still quivered and he bent closer. 

“They come. They come,” she whispered in 
Zulu. “Look.” 
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He raised his head and moved to the window, and 
then stood frozen. In the centre of the clearing 
stood Hoareb, motionless, the whip lying lifeless in 
his hand, his eyes straining before him, bright with 
horror. Round him, in a still half-circle, sat fifty 
or sixty baboons, sitting as the little man had sat, 
watching him intently. How long the doctor stood 
watching he did not know. It seemed endless 
waiting, while the figures outside neither moved nor 
made a sound; Hoareb standing there, staring; 
the baboons in their half-circle watching him, 
watching him. A trickle of foam ran down Hoareb’s 
chin. He raised his hand automatically and wiped 
it away. Then he began to look round him slowly, 
as if he were counting them, his eyes dilated. But 
he never moved, and the baboons sat watching 
him as if they were carved from stone. Then the 
chant began—a thin whining trail of sound that 
came from nowhere and everywhere, too faint to 
catch, too loud to shut out of the brain, with no 
rhythm or beat, no tune, no words. It was the 
noise of dumb pain, and Hoareb knew it for that. 
He made a blind, groping step towards the house, 
and had not moved a foot when, as if by magic, 
the half-circle completed itself. They came from 
nowhere. One moment there was a clear track 
back to the house, the next he was surrounded by 
them, squatting in the dust, watching him intently. 
And still the chant went on, without pause, like the 
drone of flies against a window, or water running 
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through overhanging weeds. He was shuddering now, 
and his breath was beginning to come in jerky 
sobs. For a second his frantic gaze met the doctor’s, 
and the doctor felt a cold hand slip down his spine. 
Then the chant changed subtly, inexplicably; and 
with one liquid movement the circle closed in on him 
until they were half as near again. Hoareb began 
to gibber, and the doctor could hear his jaws 
rattling together. The sweat was pouring off his 
face in streams, but still he stood, transfixed, while 
the circle of baboons sat motionless, watching him 
still, and the chant continued monotonously. Then 
he began to laugh. He began to laugh, low at first, 
a queer broken chuckle, then it grew to a discordant 
clatter of hysteria. 

The doctor stood watching, hypnotized, until 
a noise from the bed made him turn. The 
woman had raised her arm above her head. He 
heard the chant gather strength; shriller, more 
insistent. He glanced back out of the window and 
saw they were still as they were, save that the 
baboons seemed to be crouching to spring, rather 
than squatting. Then the woman’s arm dropped, 
and hung lifeless over the side of the bed, and with 
one movement they sprang, and Hoareb’s scream 
was cut short in his throat. When the doctor un- 
covered his eyes and looked through the window 
again the clearing was empty save for a few un- 
recognizable shreds scattered about, and the leather 
whip which lay where it had fallen. As he looked 
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he saw the little old man come from behind the 
mimosa-trees and pick it up. Then he advanced to 
below the window and raised his hand respectfully. 

‘Perhaps the Master should return home,” he 
suggested politely in Zulu, ‘“‘as there seems so little 
left for him to do here.”’ 


AIX 
THE SURPRISE ITEM 


by 
CHARLES SPENCER 


As a radio announcer for several years at one of the 
world’s best-known broadcasting stations, I have 
naturally had many varied experiences. One experi- 
ence that was both novel and terrifying happened 
this way. 

It was night, and I was in charge of a programme 
in which there was to be a “surprise item.” These 
surprise items were often not arranged until the last 
moment so as to allow the last word in topicality 
or originality. So that no idea of its nature should 
leak out beforehand, the person giving it would just 
be shown into the studio, when I would be handed 
an announcement to read in order to effect the 
introduction of the particular surprise for the 
listeners. 

On the evening in question, the artiste preceding 
the surprise item had already been under way for 
several minutes. I had left her in action to go to 
the next studio marked on my sheet, and I confess 
I was beginning to fret because there was no sign 
of the “surprise item,” when to my relief the door 
of the studio was opened by a uniformed attendant 
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and a tall distinguished man in black was ushered 
in. A member of the programme staff gave me the 
announcement I had to read and left me. I smiled 
at the newcomer and motioned him to a seat. As 
I did so, I could not help noticing his remarkable 
face and manner. His hair was blue-grey in colour; 
he had an aquiline nose and a long upper lip. 
Rather like Irving in many ways. 

I glanced at the announcement so as to familiarize 
myself with it and study the best manner for his 
presentation. I saw I had been correct in placing 
him as an actor. He was none other than Clive 
Conway—‘“The Great Conway’”—as he was generally 
known. 

On my headphones I could hear that the artiste 
was finishing in the next studio. This meant that it 
was nearly time for the great Conway to come on 
the air. I beckoned to him to approach the micro- 
phone, and with incomparable grace and perfect 
composure he came and stood by my side. The red 
light glowed, and I read out: “Many thousands of 
listeners will recall with pleasure Mr. Clive Conway 
—possibly the greatest exponent of Shakespeare 
within living memory. We are glad to be able to 
announce that Mr. Conway is now happily restored 
to health and is in the studio with us to-night to 
provide what we are sure will be a very welcome 
surprise. Ladies and gentlemen—Mr. Clive Conway.” 

The great Conway began by saying in a beautiful 
voice : “I propose to render first the famous soliloquy 
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from Hamlet which some of you may remember I 
had the honour of presenting at His Majesty’s 
Theatre.” As he started with ‘To be, or not to be,” 
I puzzled my brains to think what terrible thing it 
was that had cut short the great Conway’s career 
when he was at the height of his fame. 

‘‘Whether ’tis nobler in the mind .. .” 

Something terrible had happened to him, several 
years ago. He had been in hospital ever since, so 
it was said. 

‘“‘Or to take arms against a sea of troubles .. .” 

The magnificent voice suddenly stopped. I looked 
at him. His face grew troubled and he repeated, 
“Or to take arms against a sea of troubles.” 

Then he looked at me, and with an autocratic 
air he said, “I want Joseph.” I remembered then. 
It was this Joseph, his old dresser, he had... 

“I want Joseph. Where is he?” 

“But Mr. Conway,” I said, ‘‘you’re broadcasting. 
Please go on.” 

‘‘Broadcasting? I want Joseph.” 

*‘He’s not here,” I explained. “He has been dead 
for many years.” 

His whole person became transformed as in a 
flash. His face was terrifying, so were his eyes! And 
yet, strangely enough, in spite of my horror, all the 
time I found myself subconsciously appreciating his 
gracious bearing and movements as he spoke and 
moved. . 

“Dead? Dead?” He pointed a finger at me 
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dramatically. ‘Then you killed him. I know it! Don’t 
shake your head like that, sir. You strangled him! 
I saw you! I tell you, I saw you! In my dressing- 
room. I was playing . . . I forget now. Yes, I remem- 
ber! I was Macbeth, and he, the silly fellow, kept 
on saying to me, ‘You’re not Macbeth to-night, sir, 
you’re Hamlet.’ Always contradicting me. Never 
would let me have my own way. So I blacked my 
face, and still he looked at me with his silly eyes. 
“Well, Joseph, now tell me—who am I?’ He, the 
poor fool, bleated at me, ‘You’re Hamlet, sir.’ ” 

The great Conway was now in a frenzy. He was 
foaming at the mouth. He had obviously forgotten 
where he was. In his disordered mind he was back 
in his dressing-room completely enraged at what he 
considered the gross stupidity of his old dresser, 
Joseph. 

‘No! [’m Othello! The soldier. Shakespeare’s 
greatest creation. My finest réle. Othello! With 
strong arms and hands. Tell me, Joseph, am I not 
Othello?” 

I am sure his demented brain made Joseph come 
to life and stand before him, as he had stood some 
years before. The great Conway waited for possibly 
two seconds, snorted, and then went on in a voice 
I have no doubt was a good imitation of Joseph’s. 
‘So I’m called, am I? Ought to be on the stage, 
ought I?” He pointed a scornful finger. “And you 
want me to go up there as Hamlet. But I tell you, 
Joseph, I’m Othello! I was born Othello, was I not? 
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I’ve been a soldier all my life. Is not Desdemona 
my wife?” 

His voice changed, and he began to speak to the 
imaginary Joseph very confidentially. “Listen, 
Joseph. She’s cheated me. Betrayed my honour. 
Me! But, Joseph, I have decided! To-night when 
all is dark and still, I shall creep into her room. 
Yes, Joseph, I have decided. Why, I couldn’t do 
anything else, Joseph, could 1? And then I shall 
put my two strong hands round her throat, Joseph 
... like this!{]” 

Before my horror-stricken eyes he suddenly 
reached out and grasped the imaginary Joseph 
round the throat. His face was distorted by maniacal 
fury, but I could not force my eyes to look away. 
And his voice went on. A wrong sort of voice some- 
how. It did not seem to belong to a madman, it 
was still the cultivated voice of an actor. 

“And as I squeeze that dear throat—the throat 
I have so often kissed—TI shall tell her why. She will 
understand. She must understand! She betrayed my 
honour! What else could I do? I ask you, Joseph, 
what else could I do?” 

As a wind will ruffle the surface of a pond and, 
passing on, leave the surface once again calm and 
still, so at this point the madness passed from the 
great Conway, leaving him once again a distinguished 
looking elderly gentleman. His eyes rested on the 
floor and his voice was perfectly calm when he 


next spoke. 
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“All right, Joseph, you can get up now... . 
Come along, Joseph, don’t lie there any longer. You 
must help me dress. They’ll be waiting to ring up. 
. . . Come along, Joseph, old friend, this is no time 
for you to be sleeping. There’s work to be done, 
and the great Conway never disappoints his public.” 

His voice grew sharper. ‘‘Joseph! That’s enough! 
Get up I say! What’s the matter with you? You 
look strange.” 

He knelt on the floor and then looked up with 
amazement written on his face. ‘‘Why, he’s dead! 
Joseph is dead!” 

To my horror, madness again flooded him. In a 
terrible voice he shouted, “So you should be! Me, 
Hamlet? What a joke! How silly of you!” 

My ears were appalled by burst after burst of 
maniacal] laughter which seemed to chill my very 
blood. Suddenly he stopped. It was as if all the vital 
force had gone out of him. One moment he was 
almost majestic in his madness, and the next— 
only a pathetic little grey-haired man. 

He suffered himself to be led away—back to that 
place from which he had had such a short release. 

You never heard anything about this? “Why?” you 
say? Because the control-room engineer also knew his 
Shakespeare and only one extraneous word escaped 
on to the ether before his hand was on the knob 
and the studio cut off. 

But it was certainly the greatest surprise item 
T have ever experienced ! 


XX 
SPLIT SECOND 


by 
ANN KNOX 


EucEneE is home. It has been a long voyage this 
time. Two years on an oil tanker and the smell of 
a Chinese waterfront has made London seem more 
attractive than ever to my son. 

He was a boy at twenty-one. Now he has a man’s 
expression and carries a man’s weight. He has 
firm full lips, a wide and generous mouth. I have 
never noticed his mouth before, but now it reminds 
me... of my youth. When his father was drowned 
during a gale, somebody said to me: “Those whom 
the gods love, die young.” 

Yes; I can see as well as anyone that Eugene is 
no longer a boy. Very soon, I suppose, he will 
want a wife, but this time at any rate he has come 
home to me. Perhaps it is the last time... . Per- 
haps.... 

‘Eugene! Where are you going?” 

What made me say that? Even if he had heard and 
felt my anguish he would not be allowed to answer. 

How long have I been sitting here in court? For 
ever it seems to me. For ever and ever. How can 
anyone witness a murder trial and still believe in 
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capital punishment? How can anyone bear to send 
a man to his death? 

They won’t, of course. Those twelve men and 
women are more than machines of justice. They 
are human beings and their emotions must help 
them to comprehend suffering. It is only to me they 
seem inhuman, only to me that their white strained 
faces betray absolute detachment from the problems 
of living; passion and the reason for crime. 

Once a woman wept, but the stern gaze of the 
judge quickly absorbed her compassion. No woman 
should be a juror. Men will always quarrel and 
kill each other, but a woman is born to give life, 
not to destroy it. 

The jury has retired. I have been sitting here 
for half an hour, for three-quarters of an hour, for 
an hour. They told me I might wait outside, but 
I would rather stay here. A journalist might try to 
get my story. With treacherous sympathy he would 
deftly drag out my heart for the public to examine 
to-morrow—I am safer here. I am more alone in 
the chair I have occupied during the whole of the 
trial. If I moved now I could never come back. 
I would die. I would die. I will die anyway if the 
verdict goes against him. 

They have taken Eugene away. I have grown so 
used to seeing him standing there. His presence 
helps me to be strong. Without it I am breaking. . .. 
I am breaking as though he is already dead. ... 

There is a sudden stir in court, like the rustle 
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of wind before rain. Barristers file in and fill the 
benches that are reserved for them. Gravely they 
overlook one another’s papers, nod and shake their 
heads without speaking. They have descended on 
the benches like a flock of vultures. Grey wigs... 
black gowns .. . and a foretaste of death. 

‘It won’t be long now; a few minutes.” 

Somebody whispered that. A few minutes... a 
split second. . . . Eternity. It is all the same. 

The jury is still conferring behind a locked door. 
The verdict is a secret. Why do I feel that these 
solemn barristers know . . . that they anticipate and 
know? 

Women whisper in the back of the court. Society 
women in gaily flowered dresses are powdering their 
faces. Anything for a sensation. . . . Anything. Is 
there not enough misery in the world that they 
crave more pain? Why do they have to see a fellow 
being, in the pride of his manhood, tortured and 
condemned to die before they can feel alive? 

“Oh, my dear, such a thrill! I was there. He 
is really far too good-looking to hang.” 

That is what they will say to-night. I have heard 
them already. . . . Inside the court there is a semblance 
of decency. They try not to stare too pointedly, 
but outside they are careless. 

*‘Hush, darling . . . his mother just passed us.” 

“‘Really? Poor sweet . . . how dreadful for her!’’ 

I hear their chattering voices; their extravagant 
verbal compassion, 
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The evidence has been sifted grain by grain. Please 
God, help the jury to know the truth. Show them 
Joe, hard living and foul mouthed. Show them 
Eugene in love and idealistic, haunted by the 
memory of a woman Joe wanted. Show them two 
men hating each other and confined with their 
hatred to an oil tanker. Show them the voyage 
home; the jibes, the taunts, the betrayal, and then 
the fight. Show them a fight to the death and let 
the verdict be manslaughter. Please God, let it be 
manslaughter. 

The jury file into the box. My son walks up the 
little stairs into the dock, followed by two warders. 
He grasps the rail and waits. Our eyes meet. We 
smile....I think I smile.... I try.... But Eugene 
is quite composed. 

And now the order for silence... . Pomp... . 
Ceremony. Quite a procession. The robes and frills 
would grace a masquerade. 

The judge walks quickly to his chair and lays 
down his bouquet of flowers. . . . Sweet-smelling 
herbs are sprinkled on the rail that divides him 
from the court. 

The foreman of the jury is already standing. 
Someone is speaking. The same woman is crying 
again. The judge inclines his head. He says the 
jury’s recommendation will be forwarded to the 
proper authorities. ... He said it. He understood, 
but now a black square is placed over his wig. He 
pronounces the dreadful sentence... 
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‘‘, .. And that your body be buried within the 
precincts of the prison in which you shall have been 
confined after your conviction, and may the Lord 
have mercy on your soul.” 

My son nods gravely and then turns round. His 
back expresses the absolute finality of death. He 
must not go. He must not walk out of life like that. 
They cannot strike the life out of Eugene with a 
knotted cord. It is impossible to look at him and 
not to realize his value as a citizen. 

Not that there is anything really remarkable 
about him. I have studied him so deeply during the 
last three days. I realize that. He has a healthy face 
—normal and healthy. It is almost a poster face 
for an out-of-door life. Even now he is too alive to 
feel the proximity of death. He has never questioned 
authority, and it does not occur to him to do so 
now. He trusts people, and believes in their goodness. 
That is why he 1s able to accept his sentence with 
impersonal dignity. Nothing has changed his 
demeanour since the trial began. Nothing will 
change it. There is not a soul in the court who does 
not respect him. He was a perfect witness because 
he spoke the truth. During his summing-up the 
judge commended him for the way in which he gave 
the testimony that is sending him to his death. 

Now it is over. Every eye is on him—some lips 
are parted. It is funny how faces go grey and blank 
when they are confronted with an emotional crisis. 
Blank like their minds. Nobody wants Eugene to 
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die. It is simply that no idea had crossed their minds 
which is big enough to prevent the law from taking 
its course. The machinery of their minds is in bondage 
to the machinery of the law. I think they know that 
Eugene is law-abiding. 

“Eugene! Eugene! Come back! You mustn’t go.” 

He has felt my urgency and is turning round... 
they are letting him turn. The warders have gone. 
The judge has gone. The jury has vanished. So 
have the wigs and gowns, the spectacles with which 
the defending counsel stressed his utterly useless 
points and the chattering women on whom at last 
a great hush had fallen. Only Eugene is left and 
somehow he must have escaped from the dock, for 
he is standing in our own doorway. 

‘‘What is the matter, mother? Didn’t you hear 
me? I’ve got to go out for a bit. I said I’ve got to 
see Joe.” 

“You mustn’t go! You mustn’t go!” 

I cling to him and then quite suddenly I know 
that I can stop him. As I look ahead I see that all 
the years of his life are waiting to be fulfilled. 


AX] 
THE BLACKMAILERS 


by 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 


ALEXANDER’S experience with the blackmailer was 
unique—it happened once only. 

He had been happily married for some years, 
with two children, and was doing well enough in 
his insurance business. Life, indeed, was quite rosy, 
when one day a stranger called at the office and 
asked to see him alone. This stranger was an elderly 
man of perhaps rather shabby appearance, but his 
face and manner were quite engaging, and he had 
a really pleasant smile. His voice was cultured. He 
was obviously a gentleman, a university man 
probably. At the same time, there was something 
about him that hesitated; he seemed shy, a trifle 
nervous even. In spite of the worn, cheap clothing, 
however, he made the best impression, and Alexander 
believed that a bit of good business was coming his 
way. 

They went into the inner private room. The inter- 
view began in the bluntest possible way. Something 
very determined had come into the stranger’s manner, 
almost as though he had screwed himself to say what 
he came to say and meant to see it through. 
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“My name is Lawson,” he announced, “and I 
need money badly.” 

He spoke rapidly, yet with a curious reluctance, 
as though he said something he had learned by 
heart and rather hated saying. ‘Some letters of 
yours,” he went on—‘‘it doesn’t matter how— 
have come into my possession. If you will give me 
£20, they’re yours.” And he drew from his pocket 
a small packet, fluttering them before the other’s 
eyes so that the handwriting was plainly visible. 
The hand that held the letters shook. 

The shock to Alexander, instead of the pleasant 
surprise he had rather expected, was overwhelming. 
With one look he had recognized the paper and the 
handwriting. He blenched. A cold sweat broke out 
on him. He was not naturally a man of much nerve 
and he realized that a bluff of any sort was useless. 
He had written those letters. He was frightened to 
the bone. All he could do in that first instant was 
to stagger to a chair, for his legs were too weak 
to support him. He just sat down. The other man 
remained standing, keeping a certain distance. 

‘“‘T-twenty pounds,” stammered Alexander, half to 
himself, trying vainly to collect his thoughts. He 
was shivering visibly. Hot and cold he was. He knew 
he was quite helpless. This was blackmail. 

‘And I’ll hand them over,’”’ Lawson was saying. 
Then he added, as though relieved to say it: ‘‘And 
you'll never set eyes on me again.” 

“But—I—I haven’t got it,” went on Alexander in 
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@ panic, his mind flooding with pictures of his wife, 
his children, his happy home. “It’s impossible— 
utterly impossible.” 

‘But you can get it,” suggested Lawson quietly. 
And though his voice sounded determined, merciless 
even, there was that odd touch of reluctance again 
in his manner, as though he was ashamed to say the 
words. He stood there on the office carpet, watching 
his victim’s face, giving him time apparently. 
Putting the letters back into his pocket, he waited 
in silence. A hint of contempt, it may be, lay in 
this silence, contempt for the other’s craven attitude 
and lack of fight. And Alexander somehow was 
aware of this, even while he tried frantically to 
think out ways and means. He would have paid 
£1,000, let alone £20, to have those letters back 
and see them burn. But where could he find £20 
at a moment’s notice? Though recovering a little 
from the first awful shock, his mind worked badly. 
He did think once of the Law which allowed a 
plaintiff in a blackmail case to conceal his name. 
He also thought of threatening to go to the police 
at once. Only the pluck to carry the bluff through 
failed him—and he knew it. He was so terrified, 
so painfully anxious to get those letters back that 
he kept his mind chiefly on the £20 and where in 
the devil he could find it. The name of a pal who 
might lend it crossed his bewildered mind at last. 

“If you will come back in an hour, in half an 
hour even,” he said at last in a low, stammering 
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voice, ‘I—I think I can have it for you.” Without 
knowing exactly why, he suddenly added then: 
‘““You’re a—gentleman, I see.” The words came on 
their own accord. Lawson lowered his eyes. He 
didn’t answer. “If you go out,” he said then quietly, 
“I’m afraid I must come with you. I’m sorry—but 
—you understand.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I understand—of course,” said the 
other. 

In the end this is what happened. They went out 
together. Alexander, greatly to his surprise, got his 
£20. They came back together, always side by side. 
Alexander handed over the money and took the 
letters in his hand. He counted them. He was 
shaking so violently that he had to count them a 
second time. One, two, three! The cold sweat broke 
out on him afresh. 

“*Three,” he whispered. “Is that all you’ve got?” 

Lawson, he saw, actually blushed. He was already 
at the door on his way out. “I think so,” he replied, 
forcing the pleasant smile on to his face as he told 
the deliberate lie. “I’ll look again when I get home, 
and if there is another you shall have it.” 

The expression on the face startled Alexander, for 
behind the forced smile, behind the sudden blush, 
was misery—abject misery. The hideous shame was 
clear to see, but the grim determination too. 

‘Another. . . ?”’ repeated Alexander. “‘But you've 
got a lot more—a dozen at least . . .” he cried. 


But Lawson was gone. 
N 
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Alexander sat motionless for some minutes, 
clutching the letters feverishly as though they 
might be snatched away. He had gone to pieces 
badly. How the man had come into possession of 
the horrible letters puzzled him utterly. But that 
did not matter: he Aad got them, and he, Alexander, 
had written them—oh, a dozen at least, perhaps 
two dozen. Twenty pounds for three! With more to 
follow! He thought of his wife, his children, his 
happy home... . He thought of Lawson—his voice, 
his manner, his whole attitude. A gentleman, yes, 
a man of education and refinement. That sudden 
blush, the nervous, deprecating air, the reluctance, 
the look of shame. A man ashamed of yielding to 
the temptation chance has put in his way, eager 
to get away the moment the hideous deal was over 
and the money in his pocket. Yet a man, Alexander 
now began too late to realize, he might have bar- 
gained and pleaded with. The fellow’s better nature 
was plain to see—underneath. 

Alexander cursed himself for his collapse and 
lack of pluck. A bold front, a threat of the police, 
and Lawson in his turn would have weakened, 
possibly collapsed himself. A good bluff and Alex- 
ander might have got those letters—all of them, 
not merely three—for nothing. 

The telephone rang. He realized he still sat 
clutching his three letters, and that it was office 
hours and he had much to do. But the instant he 
was free again, he quickly locked the door and ht 
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a match. He burnt the letters—without reading 
them—and smudged the black ashes into dust in 
his waste-paper vasket. 

Still trembling with the shock and horror of it 
all, he could not work. He took the afternoon off, 
walking feverishly round and round the parks, 
thinking feverishly, but without result. The night 
at home was the most miserable he had ever known, 
the children on his knee, the wife he loved beside 
him. If he slept at all, he hardly knew it. He had 
come, however, to a decision—to two in fact. 
And next day he went to a solicitor, putting a 
hypothetical case before him. But the strong advice 
to go straight to the police was beyond his powers. 
Even as ‘“‘Mr. X,” he could not face a trial. His 
second decision was to plead with Lawson, plead for 
time at any rate. The man had a better nature he 
felt he could appeal to. He would do this—the next 
time. For he knew, of course, there would be a 
next time. Lawson before long would call again. 

But Lawson did not call again. After weeks of 
unspeakable terror and anguish, a letter came, to 
his home address this time. It was very brief, the 
handwriting rather suggesting the scholar. 

I have come across another letter. Perhaps you would prefer 
to call for it yourself. A fiver would meet the case. I do not 
wish to cause unnecessary pain. It is, apparently, the only one. 

The address was in Kilburn, and Alexander took 
five Treasury notes and went, one thing comforting 
him a little—the obvious fact, namely that Lawson 

od 
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was not a thoroughgoing and experienced black- 
mailer, or he would never have taken risks and laid 
himself open to such an easy trap. In his mind he 
had already rehearsed what he meant to say. His 
plea would be as moving as only truth could make 
it. But he planned a threat as well, a bluff of course, 
but a bluff that would sound genuine—that if 
driven to kill himself, he would leave the evidence 
behind him and Lawson would be at once arrested. 

He could be firm this time, with the firmness of 
a desperate man. Desperate indeed he was, but 
firmness did not belong to his weak, impulsive, 
rather nerveless type. 

Expecting a block of cheap flats, or a single room 
in a mean lodging-house, he found instead a small 
detached building, quite a decent little place, and 
a deaf old woman admitted him, announcing him 
by name, into a room that looked half study, half 
library. For it held numerous books, and a writing- 
table was covered with papers. Lawson, at the far 
end of it, stood to receive him. But the interview 
hardly went according to plan, for as Alexander 
handed over the Treasury notes and received the 
letter in exchange, the other again took the cash as 
with a kind of shrinking, horrible reluctance. He 
was trembling, his face was very white, his voice, 
as he said ““Thank you,” trembled too. And before 
Alexander could recover from his moment’s surprise 
and bring out either his plea or his threat, Lawson 


was speaking. 
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“I’m in a terrible position myself,’ he said in a 
very low voice, “‘Terrible.” His face expressed real 
anguish. “With any luck,” he went on in a whisper, 
his eyes on the floor, ‘‘I would repay you—one day.” 

He placed the notes in a drawer of his desk, while 
Alexander’s eye, watching the movement, read the 
titles of some books above: a volume of Matthew 
Arnold’s poems, a Greek lexicon, Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall. But it was Lawson’s sign of weakness 
that then helped the other to find some, at least, 
of the words he had meant to use. It was the bluff 
that rose first to the surface of his bewildered mind. 

“You know—that I can go to the police,” he 
heard himself saying. 

The other looked sideways towards the window, 
so that Alexander caught the face at a new angle. 
He noticed the ravaged expression. Lawson was 
suffering intensely. 

‘*T know,” came the reply calmly, without turning 
the head. “But you wouldn’t—any more than / 
would.” 

The conviction in the words, their truth as well, 
confused and bewildered the wretched victim still 
more. His thoughts scattered hopelessly. He said 
the first thing that came into his head. All idea of 
a plea for mercy had vanished. 

“If you drive me to kill myself—and I’m near it 
now—you’d be arrested at once. I could leave the 


It was the way Lawson shrugged his shoulders 
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that completed his feeling of utter hopelessness. It 
had dawned upon him suddenly that Lawson’s 
position was somehow similar to his own, his despera- 
tion as dreadful. Lawson himself was at the last 
gasp. 

‘“‘You’ve got a lot more, of course?” he heard 
himself asking in a faint voice. 

Lawson now turned and faced him. His expression 
was awful, if pitiful at the same time. 

“I’m afraid so,” he whispered, and his manner 
again showed that deep reluctance, with a sort of 
shame and horror against himself. “One or two— 
I’m afraid,” he repeated. He drew a heavy sigh 
and put up his hand to hide his eyes. “I’m 
frightfully sorry,’ he muttered, half to himself. He 
was trembling from head to foot. 

The interview was over. Alexander ieft the house 
an utterly hopeless man. The situation was now 
clear to him, of course. Lawson, normally a decent 
fellow probably, was being blackmailed himself. 
Alexander understood, he even sympathized, but 
with this understanding vanished the last vestige also 
of any hope. He realized now precisely how desperate 
Lawson was. 

The ghastly suffering and anguish of the weeks 
and months that followed need no description—his 
sleeplessness, his frantic resorts to finding cash, the 
moneylenders, his wife’s discovery that something 
very serious was wrong, the way he fobbed her off 
with a story of bad business. The visits to Kilburn 
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were repeated and repeated, though the interview 
usually took place in silence now. Money was paid, 
letters were handed over—without a word, both 
men, indeed, seemed approaching the last gasp. As 
for Alexander, he found it difficult to believe that 
he had written so many letters. But he had. 

The cumulative effect at last broke his life to 
pieces. His health was gone, his mind became queer. 
Turning frantically to one desperate plan after 
another, all of them useless, he was driven finally 
into that dreadful, final corner where an Emergency 
Exit seemed inevitable. And this was not nerve, it 
was merely the ultimate decision of an utterly 
ruined, ordinary man. He bought a pistol. In his 
mind came the mad suggestion that it was as easy 
to end two lives as one. He went to the little Kilburn 
house for the last time. This was definitely to be 
his last visit. He took no money with him, but in 
his hip-pocket lay the Browning with three cartridges 
in the chamber—the third in case of mischance. 

Exactly how he intended to act was far from clear 
to him. He had rehearsed no plan. That time was 
past. The loaded pistol lay in his pocket. He left 
the rest to impulse. 

It was an evening in late October, summertime 
now over, and dusk spread over the dreary Kilburn 
streets. He came straight from the office by Tube. 
After leaving the train he walked very rapidly. 
Then he broke into a run, with the feeling that the 
faster he went the sooner the awful! thing would 
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be over. He arrived panting, reaching the house 
almost before he knew it. He was utterly distraught, 
his mind, even his senses, behaving wildly, inaccu- 
rately. 

There was no answer to the violent pull he gave 
the bell, the deaf old woman did not appear, and 
then he noticed for the first time that the front door 
stood ajar. And he just walked in. The tiny hall was 
empty too. He closed the door behind him and 
walked across to the library. Only too well he knew 
it. There was no need to be shown in. He was 
expected. And he was punctual. Six was striking. 

The house, it then occurred to him, was exception- 
ally quiet. There was an extraordinary stillness about 
it—a stillness he didn’t like. There was also—though 
he only recalled this afterwards—a faint odour of a 
peculiar kind. Giving a loud knock without waiting 
for an answer, he opened it the same instant and 
walked straight in without further ado. 

He saw Lawson at once. He was not standing as 
usual, but sitting facing him in the leather armchair 
with its patches of untidy horsehair sticking out. 
And he declares that the moment his eyes rested 
on him a disagreeable shudder ran down his spine. 
It was not the shudder of loathsome anxiety he 
knew so well, but something he had never felt 
before. Distracted, half crazy though his mind un- 
doubtedly was at the time, it took in one thing at 
least quite clearly. Lawson looked different. He had 
changed. Wherein this alteration lay exactly Alex- 
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ander could not say. He only knew that it frightened 
him in a new way and that his back had goose-flesh. 
An awful fear crawled over him. 

Lawson not only looked different—he behaved 
differently. He did not get up, but sat in the chair 
staring into his visitor’s face. There was something 
wrong, not merely different. And Alexander stopped 
dead just inside the door, forgetting even to close 
it behind him. He stood there spellbound, returning 
the stare. His first instinct was to turn tail and run, 
only his legs felt suddenly weak, his control of the 
muscles gone. He held his breath. What amazed 
him more than anything else was the expression on 
his enemy’s face. For it wore a happy, kindly smile; 
the ravaged, suffering look had left it, there lay 
a curious soft pity on it. Unaccountably, he felt his 
heart beginning to swell. He could not take his eyes 
from that happy, pitiful face, that motionless figure 
in the chair. It was perhaps two minutes, perhaps 
only two seconds, before he heard the voice. 

For Lawson spoke—in a scarcely audible whisper. 
There was obviously a tremendous strain and effort 
behind the whisper, as though he could only just 
manage it: yet Alexander heard every syllable 
distinctly. 

‘You won't need that pistol, either for me or for 
yourself. I have posted the others to you—with what 
—moncey I had... .” and the whisper died away 
into silence. The lips still moved, but no sound came 
from them. Lawson himself had not moved at all— 
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he had not made even the smallest movement— 
once. 

There was a sound in the hall, and Alexander 
involuntarily turned his head an instant. He recog- 
nized the deaf woman’s shuffling tread. Turning 
back to the room again almost the same moment, 
Lawson the blackmailer was no longer staring at 
him from the leather chair. He was not in the chair 
at all. He was not even in the room. The room was 
empty. The only visible living person in it was 
himself, Alexander. 

It flashed across him, as the deaf servant came 
stumbling through the door behind him, that he 
had gone crazy, that his mind was gone. There was 
Icy perspiration all over him. He was shaking 
violently. He heard the old woman’s words in a 
confused jumble only, but their meanjng was plain 
enough. Lawson, she was trying to tell him, had 
shot himself several hours ago . . . but had not 
killed himself. . . the police . . . doctors had come 

. . there had been an anaesthetic . . . he had 
been taken away . . . but had died in the ambulance. 

Alexander does not remember how he got out of 
the house. All he remembers is walking the streets 
furiously, for hours even, and somewhere or other 
telephoning to his wife that he was detained and 
would not be home till after dinner. He knows he 
did that. He knows also that on reaching the house 
very late, he talked incoherently to his frightened 
wife, that the children were long since in bed and 
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asleep, and that his wife put a registered packet 
into his trembling hands in due course. He knows 
too that it contained several letters he had written 
years before to another woman—dreadful, damaging 
letters—that a couple of twenty-pound notes fell at 
his feet, and that the postmark on the label was 
11.30 Kilburn that very morning. 


XXI 
ROOM 2000 CALLING 


by 
THEODORA BENSON 


SHe was beautiful, so beautiful that this was the 
dominant, the overwhelming factor of her life. I do 
not think that she would have been particularly a 
coward without this beauty, but it added to her a 
sort of spurious courage. She was never afraid to 
commit herself in any direction, because she did 
not feel that circumstances bound her with that 
finality they so often impose upon the rest. She 
counted upon her natural gift to carry her with 
grace, and even triumph, through retreats, evasions, 
and disavowals which shame or lack of self-confi- 
dence forbade to others. And so she brought to 
each occasion a misleading, fugitive sincerity that 
scorned to listen to the counsel of the world or the 
threat of the future. 

She responded to the secret service agent with 
that generosity of hers that counted not the cost, 
knowing well enough that it never had happened 
that the cost had been borne by her. He loved her, 
she realized, with all that makes a man. But then, 
after all, so did she love him. 

“You don’t really mean it,” he said. ‘It’s only 
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moonlight and glamour. I just excite you. You 
don’t really give a damn for me. You’ll forget me 
so that in a little while from now you wouldn’t 
put yourself out to come and see me if I were dying.”’ 

Straining herself to him in his arms she cried, 
“That isn’t true. Living or dying or dead I’d come 
to you if you sent for me, no matter where and no 
matter when.”’ 

She meant it. But she treated him badly, shabbily, 
cruelly, and less than a year later she married 
somebody else. Not so long after that she had indeed 
forgotten him, almost as though he had never been. 

She had not seen him for three years, and she had 
been married for two, when she and her husband 
went to live for a while in New York. Her husband 
was away, spending a few days with a business 
friend in the country, when, on a certain evening, 
she went out to a party and returned at half-past 
two. As she came into her room the telephone began 
ringing. She recognized the voice of her secret 
service agent as unmistakably as though she had 
last heard it yesterday. A minute later her own 
voice, raised and anxious, attracted her maid, 
Connie, in the next room and brought her in. 

‘Hullo! ... Hullo! ... They’ve cut me off... . 
Operator ! Can you reconnect me? I was cut off.... 
I want the Hotel Savoyard, Room 2000...No, I 
haven’t got the hotel number. They were calling 
me. ... Wait a minute. ... Oh, never mind! .. .” 

Impatiently she replaced the receiver. She said 
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to her maid, ‘‘Connie, I think I’m going out again. 
You needn’t wait up.” 

‘“‘But madam has only just come in.” 

She brushed that aside. 

“What of it? It’s only half-past two, the edge of 
the evening, and I’m a grass widow. Besides”— 
she became confidential and a little uneasy—“‘I’ve 
had a telephone call asking me to come round, and 
it sounded important. I was cut off in the middle.” 

“J don’t know what’s the matter with the tele- 
phone to-night, madam,” said Connie. “It’s rung 
a dozen times since one o’clock. But each time 
I answered it there was nobody there.” 

She said good-night to Connie, gathered up her 
cloak and bag, and sped away. She thought to 
herself, ‘I suppose I’m right to go. It was funny, 
wasn’t it? But it’s such luck my creature being away. 
And I’m looking lovely !”’ 

Yes, she was looking lovely: lovelier even than 
she had looked last time she had seen him, three 
years ago. She touched up her face and patted her 
hair in the elevator that took her up to the twentieth 
floor. Full of confidence, but oddly excited, she 
tapped at Room 2000’s door. There was no reply. 
She could just make out that the light was on. She 
waited a moment, tapped louder, waited again. Her 
mind revolved rapidly. 

“I wonder what he'll be like? After three years. 
What will he think of me now? I wonder what on 
earth made him call me up, and how he knew 
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where I was. He sounded so queerly urgent. And 
why did he quote what I said to him that time, 
about coming to him if he should ever send. It 
wasn’t very tactful to bring that up, all things 
considered. . . . Why doesn’t he answer? He did 
sound urgent !”’ 

Something about the silence and the lateness of 
the hour began to scare her. She ran to the elevator 
and went down again to the lobby. She made them 
telephone to his room, but they reported that the 
receiver was off. Finally, she made a bell hop take 
her up again with the key. 

She never finally forgot the sight that Room 2000 
presented when they opened the door. It was in a 
state of the wildest disorder, floorboards torn up, 
cushions slashed, the contents of the drawers scattered 
everywhere. On the bed, smiling an amused but 
somewhat chilling smile, lay the secret service agent 
with his throat cut almost through. His hands hung 
limply down, one each side of the bed, and near 
one of them hung, scarcely more limply from its 
cord, the disconnected telephone receiver. His gold 
watch also hung out upon its chain and the pocket 
that should have sheltered it was turned half inside 
out as though the watch—which, by the way, was 
not going—had been snatched violently from it. 

The flesh had curled back each side from the 
wound in the man’s neck and this wound was so 
deep that the head, had it lacked support, might 
have torn itself from the body. 
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The bell hop turned aside and was sick in the 
corridor. The lady took a long, steady look, wondered 
why she presently had a sensation of suffocating, and 
realized that she was holding her breath. She 
looked away and breathed quickly and gaspingly. 
Then she and the bell hop pulled themselves together. 
They closed the door, they took the elevator, they 
travelled twenty floors down again and gave the 
alarm. The hotel manager was summoned; more 
to the point the police were summoned. Of vain 
necessity a doctor was summoned. The lady behaved 
well. Quite composed and still lovely, but very, 
very ghastly, she waited alone in the little room that 
the management allotted. The police would surely 
have a few useless questions to ask her. And 
very surely she would have questions to ask the 
police. 

The police had plenty to do. The murderers had 
been so suddenly interrupted by the arrival of the 
lady that they had not made a very tidy getaway. 
In their hurry they had really left some clues, and 
a slender—not so very slender—chance of tracing 
them. Best of all, they had failed to find the paper 
for which they had killed the secret service agent. 
It looked as though they had almost had their hands 
on it after their long, frantic search when the 
interruption had come. For surely it must have 
been they who had plucked that watch so rudely 
from its pocket, who in their fright had dropped it 
again as rudely, leaving it dangling by its golden 
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chain. Sure enough, inside the watchcase the thin 
folded paper lay. And ample provocation that watch 
had for not going, since that was all the works it 
contained at all. 

It was about four in the morning when one of 
the police came to interview the lady who had 
found the corpse; that is, nearly an hour after the 
alarm had been raised. He smiled to himself, much 
tickled by the realization that the killer had been 
tearing the room to bits with nothing to show for 
it for some time, when the lady had knocked at 
the door at about ten minutes before three. 

For the lady the wait till four o’clock seemed very 
much longer than it did for him. She kept secing 
that neck she had used to encircle with her fingers, 
slit across and almost through. Those hands that 
had been so very strong, limp and horrible now, 
hanging as foolishly as the telephone receiver that 
dangled from its cord. The telephone. . . . All the 
time she kept thinking of her dead lover’s voice, so 
unmistakable, so urgent, calling her in the name of 
that promise made long ago. She who had broken 
many promises to him had after all kept that. Four 
o’clock now. An hour and a half ago he had been 
talking to her. It seemed hardly possible. An hour 
and a half ago. . . . Thank God, somebody 
coming at last! Footsteps. That big police force 
tough talking in a quiet but somehow penetrating 
voice. 

“Yes, they’d been searching for two hours clear,” 
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he was saying. ““The doctor swears to it that stiff 
up there has been dead for a good three hours.” 

He opened her door and paused upon the thres- 
hold. 

**Why, doctor,” he called. ‘“Come here. The lady’s 
fainted.” 
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